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163 and 165 Regent Street, 


LONDON, W. 











FOR COMPLAINTS of the STOMACH, LIVER, &c., DRINK 


VICHY CELESTINS sping 


CAUTION.—See that each bottle has a neck label with VIGHY-ETAT and the name of the 
Sole Importers: INGRAM & ROYLE, Ltd., 26 Upper Thames Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
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SLATERS 


DETECTIVES. 
I BASINCHALL S? EC 





CONSULTATIONS 
FREE. 











Scotr ADIE, 


15-115a RECENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


—__—_—_ 


Stalking Capes 
Shooting Coats 
Travelling Ulsters 
Norfolk Suits 
Fishing Suits 
Hand-knit Stockings 


Shetland Wool 
Cardigans 


Railway Carriage 





APE 


has a great advantage over the ordinary 
shooting cape with straps, having under- 
neath a vest or sleeveless jacket, thereby 
allowing the cape to be thrown back, 
leaving the arms perfectly free, and the 
chest quite protected in cold and rainy 


Shawl 
Rugs & e . weather. Waterproofed. 


SCOTT ADIE, xcycr'veuity, 115 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


NORWICH UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Claims Paid over £20,000,000. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES, with Guaranteed Benefits: 
(1) Limited Payments with Attractive Options. 
(2) Four per Cent. Increasing Insurances. 














Full particulars on application to 
HEAD OFFICE - - + NORWICH. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
60 Fleet Street, E.C., 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C., 
195 Piccadilly, W., 1 Victoria Street, S.W., and 
3 & 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 











THREE CHEERS FOR THE 


RED 
WHITE 
correc. *§ BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST AND AFTER DINNER. 
In making, use rather less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary Coffee. 
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AFRICAN BANKING BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, BANK OF MONTREAL 


CORPORATION, 
Limited. 


Heap OFFIce: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


—_—- 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp oF DirecTors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man ; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Robert Littlejohn, 
Esq., late of Cape Town; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director 
of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, Limited ; 
William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the 
National Discount Company, Limited. 

Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’s Bank, 
Limited (Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 

Brancues 1n Sout Arrica.—Cape Town, Bloem- 
fontein, Bulawayo, Durban, East London, Francis Town 
(Tati), Germiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannes 
burg, Kimberley, King William’s Town, Malmesbury 
Manzinyama (Gwanda District, Rhodesia), Matjesfontein, | 
Molteno, Montagu, Mossel Bay, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port 
Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queenstown, Salisbury, Umtata, 
Worcester, Wynberg. 

AGENcY In America (New York). 

Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 

G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. | 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. | 


COCOA, 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER 


| Lancton GRANGE.. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, 
Paldcap Caghtal ..cscsccces-cocccce +++ $1,600,000 
Reserve Fund .......... Seccccccccccce $875,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under 
the Charter....... 0000 + £1,600,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on any of the nume- 


rous Branches of the Bank throughout Australia and New | 


Zealand. 
Bills negotiated or sent for collection. 
Telegraphic Transfers made. 


Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained 
on application, 


R. W. JEANS, 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 


SOUTHERN ROUTE TO RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily at 9 P.M. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, rst Class, 
£18 8s. r1d. ; 2nd Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. sd. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. The Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
E.C. J, F. JONES, Secretory. 


Manager. 








HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS. 

Tons. 

Horney GRANGE .. 3,750 

OviINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | 

Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 

9,200 


Tons. 
Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Beacon GRANGE .. 6,400 
RipPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
OswestrY GRANGE 
Drayton GRANGE (building)... t.s. 
(building).. t.s. 10,coo | SourHeRN Cross .. 
ELsTREE GRANGE .. 6,000 | MAtTEsE Cross + 2,200 
These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 


10,000 | 
7,300 


| gers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, | 


baths (h. & c.), iano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec. | 
tric light, &c. Dining saloons and state rooms amidsh 

For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Othecs 
of the Company, 


146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.Cc. 
14 Water Street, Liverpool ; 30 Gordon Street, Glas- 
gow; 337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres; 446 Calle San Martin, 


Rosario ; Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata ; 63 Pitt Street, | 


Sydney, N.S.W. 


Established in 1817, 


Capital Paid-up, 42,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
£1,438,357- Undivided Profits, £104,811, ” 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL, 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal, 


LONDOW OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C, 


COMMITTEE : 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G, 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts ct 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Carrency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager, 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 


Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1897, 
Subscribed Capital—£2, 250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 
tss. each. Paid up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, £463,000. 
Head Office : 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


| Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, Kast London, Grahamstown, Kimberle ey, King 
William's Town, Mossel Bay, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, 
Elizabeth, Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg 
Rhodesia: tulawayo, Gwelo, Salisbury, Umtali. 

vaal: Barberton, Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Comp 
River Colony: Bethlehem, Bk 

Ficksburg, Harrismith, Jagersfontein, Recnanelt Lady: 
brand, Philippolis, Winburg. East Africa: Beira, Lou- 
renco Marques. 














Boarp oF Drrectors.—V’. Fleming Blaine bee 
Chairman; Robert W. Chamney, Esq. ; Owen R. D 
|Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq.; Rochfort Maguire, Esq.; 
John Young, Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
| Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 
| Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 


Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 





WANTED IN CANADA. 


Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm Labourers, 
young men desiring to learn farming, and Domestic Servants. 


Canada offers free farms of 160 acres in Manitoba and the North-West, 
Improved Farms at reasonable prices, 
Large areas of fertile land in every Province waiting for settlers, 


Crown Grants in the other Provinces. 


Gold Mines and other minerals. 
Expanding Manufacturing Industries. 


No Rent. 
Climate. 


Light Taxes. Free Schools, 


Sunny Skies. 


Official pamphlets, maps, and full particulars may 
post free, on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W., also from the Allan, Dominion and Elder Dempster 
Steamship Companies, or their local Agents, and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


Write for particulars. 


way Company. 


Immense Forests. 
Large Import and Export Trade. 


Good Markets, 


Productive Fisheries, FIRE, LIFE, 


Splendid 


be obtained gratis and 





ELDER, DEMPSTER 


(BEAVER LINE) 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


N.B., VIA QUEENSTOWN. 


TO HALIFAX AND ST. JOHN, 


LAKE ONTARIO .. o- ° 
*MONTFORT oo ve ee 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN .. . 
* Saloon siiidelaen only. 


Passengers yey through to British Columbia and San Francisco, and all parts 
of Canada and the United States at specially low rates. 


Superior accommodation at lowest rates for First, Second, and Third Class Passengers. 
App!y to ELDER, DEMPSTER & CO., African House, Water Street, 
Canada House, Bristol: or 4 St. Mary Axe, London, 


Liverpool ; 


Tuesday, January 15 
Tuesday, January 22 


Invested Funds a 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 





ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES. 





£0,711,112. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 


Heap Orrices: 


1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





& CO. 


ASSURANCE 


will find the 


BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the Company to its Policyholders : — 
| (x) Absolute Security.—(2) Equitable premium rates—com 
| with other offices.—(3) Policies free from objectionable conditions and restrictions.— 
Tuesday, January 8 (4) Prompt payment of satisfactory claims. 
| Applications i Agencies Invited.—Gentlemen able to influence good business 


Chief Offices-BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


COMPANY, LIMITED. ESTAB. 1866. 


ring most favourably 


Company’ S$ agency terms very remunerative. 











pap2rs are available, 





PLEASE NoTEk.—THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BOOKSTALLS and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
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(La Figaro. 


NEW CENTURY: O what beau’foo sings ! 
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[Der Nebelspalter. 


To Market ! So!! 








NORMAN & STACEY'S PLAN OF FURNISHING ? 


Teer sy «dt is a clever scheme which 
enables you to Furnish your 
House or Flat throughout, from 
Drawing-room to Kitchen, out of 
income, without disturbing your 
capital, by (instead of paying 
cash) dividing the whole amount 
| into 6, 1a, 24, or 36 equal monthly 
paymerts. During the above- 
mentioned period you can, of 
course, at any time (should you 
wish it) pay off the amount, and 
avail yourself of a Cash Dis- 
count. NORMAN & STACEY, 
LD., 118 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
.€, Goods marked in plain 
figures. Country orders receive 
A beautiful Catalogue in colours is given upon 











special attention. t 
personal application. Call and compare quality and prices with those of other firms 


Free delivery. 








FOUNDED 
1807. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 REGENT STREET, W., 


AND 


14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 





THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, o 
foreign risks being undertaken. 

THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES amount to £5,000, 000. 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 

FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be obtained on applicatiori to the Company’s Agents. 


Foint Secrétaries {$ , Bt 


Damage by 








Lducational 


_—— a 
FASTBOURNE.—SCHOOL for DELICATE and BACK- 


WARD BOYS.—Patron, The Marquis of AngRGAvENNY.—Individual teaching. 
Careful training. Good playing field. Resident Pupils only. Headmaster’s wife 
trained nurse. Moderate fees (inclusive).—Nevill House, 5 Hartfield Square. 


S KENELM’S SCHOOL, LEWES.—BOYS prepared for 

* the Public Schools. Colonel R. C. B., Colonel P. and others highly recommend 
for excellence of teaching, discipline and sports. Healthy situation, Exceptional care. 
Individual attention. Scholarships gained annually since 1893.—Address the WARDEN, 








ST. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 

“" Headmaster—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. Fees moderate ; reduction for sons of 
clergy. Fine buildings and grounds in a splendid situation. Bracing air. Preparation 
for Professions, Business Life, and Universities. Private chapel, carpenters’ shop, 
swimming bath, &c.—For prospectus, &c., apply, HEADMASTER. 





ST. MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR, Sussex.—Church of England 

~" Boarding School for the DAUGHTERS of Gentlemen. In connexion with the 

Woodard Schools. 
Fees from £60 per annum. LENT TERM begins January 25, r9or. 
Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, Gower Street, W.C. 

Headmaster—J. LEWIS PATON, Esq., M.A. (formerly Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge). 

LENT TERM commences January 14. 

¢ School is carried on in strict accordance with the principles laid down by the 

Founders of University College, and is organised as a first grade modern and classical 
School.—For Prospectus apply to the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 


T. GREGORY FOSTER, B.A., Ph.D., Secretary. 





WARWICK SCHOOL.—Chartered by EDWARD the Confessor. 
Chairman of Governors—The Right Hon. the Earl of WARWICK, 
Headmaster—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A., late Headmaster of Eltham 

d College (the Royal Navy School) 
First Grade Public School, classical and modern, for the Universities, &c. Fees £60. 
Modern buildings on country site near Warwick. Chapel, Boarding Houses (for 110 
rders), Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &c. Beautiful playing fields. 
Special Army and Navy Classes. 
Junior house for Boys from 8 to 12, Next Term begins January 23. 
Apply to the HEADMASTER. 





UNIVERSAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1834.: 
Large Annual Cash Bonuses. 


Large Reserves. Low Premiums. 


For 40 years the Annual Reductions of Premium on With-Profit Policies of six years’ 
standing have equalled 


45 PER CENT. OF THE ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 
Lifo Interests and Reversions Purchased, or Advances made thereon. 


Chief Office: 1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





botels. 


——~— 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Sunny site overlooking 


Sea. Every form of Bath. Massage. 





BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD 
HOTEL. Grounds adjoin the sea. ead-quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 
Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired. Sanitary certificate. 
Captain HAWKES, Proprietor. 


BRIGHTON GRAND HOTEL.—Centre of splendid sea 


front; electric light throughout. Lift to all floors. Sea water swimming bath. 
Inclusive terms (if desired) from 12s, daily or 34 guineas weekly. For further par- 
ticulars apply to MANAGER. 








BRIGHTON.—QUEEN’S HOTEL, facing sea, central 


position. First-class moderate tariff. Electric light. Bath rooms. Excellert 





cuisine, Best wines. Trunk Telephone (N 124). 
S. S. TITT Proprietor, 
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AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COMPANY'S WELL-KNOWN 
COLLECTIONS. 


Drawings by Holbein at Windsor Castle. 
By Gracious Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. A New Series of Re- 
productions of Twenty-eight of the Principal Drawings in this Renowned 
Collection. The Autotype Copies are made in every case to exact size of the 
Originals, and the Colour of the Drawings and Paper is imitated as closely 
as possible. The prices range from 4s. to 8s. each. 


The Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. Auto- 
pe Reproductions of Notable Works of Modern English Art from this 
Collection. The Series includes examples by Lord Leighton, Herkomer, 
Albert Moore, Calderon, Caton Woodville, Dendy Sadler, Henry Holiday, 
&c. The pateyges measure about 23 inches longest line, and are published 

at 21s. each. 


The Wallace Collection, Hertford House. 


Autotype Copies of about Forty of the most interesting Pictures in these 
Gaileries. The Masters represented include Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Boucher, Lancret, Fragonard, Greuze, Watteau, Meissonier, 
acai Rembrandt, Vandyck, Wouverman, Hobbema, Vander Heyden, 


The National Gallery of British Art (Tate 


Gallery). An extensive Series of Reproductions of Notable Pictures in 
this Popular Collection, embracing representative Works of Constable, 
Bonington, Landscer, Linnell, Mason, Stanfield, Walker, Watts, Rossetti, 
and others. 


Full Particulars of all Autotype Reproductions after Old and Modern Masters 
are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. New 
Edition, with upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Auto- 
types, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference the 
Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ names. Post free, 1s. 

FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine-Art character, and prove 
acceptable Presents, being eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, 

Library, Dining-room, Boudoir, Shooting-box, &c. 





A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


























THE 


(Rich Old Style Colours, 
picked out with Gold a 
old Edge.) 


A BREAKFAST SET for 
} BREAKFAST SET for 
TEA SET (4o pieces) to , 


Sor fan kage.) 


39 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
(Established 1760.) 








“OLD JAPAN” 


_ BREAKFAST OR TEA SET. 


6 persons (29 pieces) .. 31/6 
12 persons (s2 pieces).. 63/- 


match .. ! 
(7/ for the hii 6, extra 


ALFRED B. PEARCE, 





—— 
——— 


Scottish Provident 
Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE with MODERATE PREMIUMS.. 
Accumulated Funds, £11,600,000. 
The Surplus at last Investigation was £1,428,000, 


More than 65 per cent. of the Policies which became claims by death. 
during 1899 were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that 
the premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates 
of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition of 
over 50 per cent. to the Original Assurances 


LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 





CARLTON HOTEL, 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Carlton Hotel, London.’ 


Telephone: ‘* 1600 Gerrard.” 
C. RITZ, General Manager. 


-WALSINGHAM “vs HOTEL 


And RESTAURANT, 
PICCADILLY. 
Overlooking the Green Park, LONDON, W. 








Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ SOIGNE, LONDON. Telephone: Gerrard. 





THE NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 

of AUSTRALASIA. 
| Established 1869. 
ia FOR THE WHOLE EMPIRE. 
Funds Three Millions Sterling. 
| | lit 
| TO PROVIDE AND TROT RCT Cheaply and Liberally. 

75 and 76, Cornhill, London. 
JOHN MUNRO, Manager. 




















CPP. ‘Sestetis'Ge UNION-CASTLE LINE ™somsrtsyers™ 
+ WORLD TRIPS. | SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 


SPECIAL WINTER CRUISES. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, wad CAPE COLONY, NATAL, DEL AGOA BAY, The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 


HAWAII. BEIRA, AND MAURITIUS, 
Steamers 
FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. _— a 
a re (via Madeira) sbaenabe 
7GOO 
YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- li bas Palas) -- 002+ 
HAI, HONG KONG. | ‘(ia Las Palmas) .....- 


| "SAXON 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. (via Madeira) ......-- 
a | ta TINTAGEL ponies 


| (via Teneriffe) . 
For tickets, free pamphlets, &e., apply Pas- | SATHHNA 
senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, or han Potent 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 C>:kspur 
Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, An.erican, 


White Star, &c. | Fenchurch Street, 





* Royal Mail Steamer. 
b To Delagoa Bay. 
$ Mauritius Steamer. 


T leave Waterloo for | . 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, | _Uson-caale Special Expres mains FORWOOD BROS. & Co., Morocco House, St. Mary 


orddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0., Shaw Savill, | Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, | 


desiring short sea trips. 

Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, 
| Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
eovece =e Jan. 12, London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 
days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 


South- 
London. ampton. 


oe ccececs Jan. 11 Jan. 12 s 
Fare for the round voyage, First-class, 

seep pate Jan. 16 96 guineas inclusive. 

sete eres on Jan. 19 Electric light throughout. Dining Saloons on deck. 


Jan, 18 Sen: 5 Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 
eeee an. Jan, 19 
Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 


ese Jan. 23 port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
phe comping a ——— | above-named line within six months. 
a ling at St elena “ 
a For further particulars and handbooks apply to 


Axe, E.C., 
THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 
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A NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 





_ you seeking a New Year's Gift for a friend at home or abroad which 
will bring pleasure and profit the whole year through? If so, send the 
name and address of that friend, together with rss. (if the address be in the 
British Isles), or 18s, (if abroad), and THE OUTLOOK will be forwarded post 
free each week direct from this office—a weekly message of goodwill. 
Address :— 
The Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 
109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

_ Savs the 7/MES._«“ Tye OvriooK is brightly written without being flippant ; 
its contents are well diversified, and to judge from the temper of its references to 
current questions in politics, life, letters, and the arts, its motto in controversial matters 
would seem to be Light rather than Heat.” 








NOTES 
W.O. 


J. B. Hello, Roberts! Back again? Had a rough 
time, eh ? 
Roserts. Somewhat. 


J. B. Well, never mind. I suppose you know we've 
found you a nice light job in the office. 


Tue Commander-in-Chief is home again, welcomed 
with every sign of admiration from royalty, officialdom, 
classes, and masses. The Queen has conferred upon him 
the dignity of an earldom, and made him a Knight of the 
Order of the Garter. Military success is the quickest 
and surest road to such distinctions, and there is no 
doubt that Lord Roberts has fully earned them, as also 
Whatever gifts of money they may bring in their train. 
Called in a dark and threatening hour for the Empire, 
when the nations of the world looked on excitedly, and in 
Many cases with unconcealed joy, at the impending dis- 
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aster to proud and powerful Britain, he changed the’ 
direction of events by one swift and sure stroke, and ' 


following it up resistlessly, crushed for ever the organised 


military resistance of the Boers. The ensuing process of 


sweeping up speedily proved more troublesome than Lord ‘ 


Roberts anticipated, and he undoubtedly failed to measure 


the full possibilities of the irregular resistance to our arms © 


which is still proceeding. Declaring the war to be 
‘* virtually over” he deputed to Lord Kitchener the final 
pacification of the country, and he now frankly owns that 
he was deceived in his expectations as to the duration of 
the task. Not the least attractive feature of Lord 
Roberts’ character is this unenvious frankness. There 
seems ground for believing that Lord Kitchener is pre- 


paring an effective solution of the difficult problem left to 


him to solve. If so, there will be another coming home 
which will bring a relief to public feeling different in 
degree from that brought about by Lord Roberts, but not 


less important. Meanwhile there need be no lukewarm- 


ness in our welcome, or reservation in our admiration of 
Lord Roberts. He comes from a great achievement in 


the field to a supremely difficult task at the desk. Perhaps | 


he will find that the resistance of Boers entrenched 
behind kopjes is as nothing to the force of old prejudice 
and custom in our Army system. 


OrriciAL Berlin is smiling more or less quietly over the 
matter of the Manchurian agreement between Russia and 
China. It really does not know whether there is such an 
agreement; but if there be, it is only what was to be 
expected, and of no consequence. In any case Gérman 


interests are not affected. As for British interests—well, 


whatever they are in themselves, Britain will doubtless 
adopt the German point of view, that Manchuria has long 
been ear-marked for Russia. Besides, all the world knows 
(so says official Berlin, which is apt to take the name of the 
world upon itself) that Russia only signed the famous 
agreement after satisfying herself that Manchuria did not 
come within the scope of Article 3. But if Britain should 
think that the terms of the agreement have been broken a 
little inquiry in common with Germany will soon satisfy 
her that agreements do not necessarily mean all they say, 
and that Manchuria was doomed all the time. Official 
Berlin always knows what Britain will probably say and 
do, and Britain lately has been dutifully saying and doing 


’ 


it. The world is again indebted to the Pekin correspondent, 


of the Zzmes for knowledge of an important document at 
an important moment. We deal more fully with the 
situation in our leading article 


To keep step with Britain is still to Germany the true 
and assured path to greatness. 
Great Power, and her determination to remain so. With 


She proclaims herself a 


remarkable success, she has impressed this on the other 


Powers, and, to all appearance, with special force on 


Lord Salisbury. Whether she has not made herself out 


to be bigger than she is in her character of World- 


Power time alone will show, but there can be no 
doubt that her destiny is at present guided by 
an extremely able set of counsellors, headed by an Em- 


¢ 


peror who is the most active, if not the most prudent, of’ 


them all. Count von Biilow has amply justified his 
appointment to the Chancellorship. 
achievement has been the explaining away of the Emperor’s 
‘‘revenge” speech. That, it seems, was the speech of a 
soldier, not an emperor ora diplomatist. In future, before 
Europe knows what significance to attach to the utterances 


of William II., it must first know in which of his many~ 


rdles he speaks. It would greatly simplify matters if so 
accomplished an actor would kincly inform the world on 


Perhaps his chief 


’ 


each occasion. The points of view of an emperor, a’ 


soldier, and a commercial agent are 5» different. 


Tue case of Major Cuignet is of ore significance in 


its bearing on the polirical state « 


F 4oce than any incident ' 
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of cecent days. Asa backwash of the Dreyfus business 
it possessed merely an historical interest. The result of 
that affair was in the nature of a compromise, but France 
is not the country of compromises, and it has been 
left to Major Cuignet to reveal a glimpse of the 
flames of party hatred which glow beneath the sur- 
face of an apparently firm state of society. His fault 
was the technical one of writing letters direct to the 
Prime Minister and Minister of War, instead of through 
his military supericrs, and sending them also to the news- 
papers. For this the Minister of War sent him for trial 
before a military court. The names of his witnesses were 
those of the embittered generals who denounced Dreyfus, 
and the court decided that he had done nothing prejudicial 
to discipline which called for dismissal. The meaning of 
this is that the army in France is solid for itself, and will 
not punish one of its members for a deliberate indiscretion 
directed against the Government. The crust over the 
earthquzke is thin, and France will be lucky if some 
Government to escape the social débdcle does not plunge 
her in true historical fashion into a foreign war, in the 
hope of creating a united France on military glory and a 
possible victory. National defeat for the type of poli- 
tician who rules France is no greater disaster than a party 
rout. 


tr Paris reports sp2ak true, and Lord Lansdowne has 
hit upon a solution of the Treaty Shore question accept- 
able alike to France and to Newfoundland, he will have 
removed one of the worst blots upon the British states- 
manship of the nineteenth century. That France should 


have been allowed to entrench herself as she has done 
upon that west shore of Newfoundland in plain excess of 
treaty obligations, and that British warships should have 
been repeatedly used to intimidate British subjects in 
Newfoundland and uphold the French violation of their 
rights, is a direct outcome of a degree of ineptitude in 


Downing Street which if practised in Canada, or Austra- 
lia, or South Africa, would long ago have wrecked the 
British Empire. Lord Lansdowne is the first Foreign 
Secretary who from his personal contact with Colonial life 
is in a position to realise this fact, and if he has succeeded 
in convincing M. Delcassé of the impossibility of France’s 
position in Newfoundland, he has deserved well of the 
Empire. But if he has only followed Lord Granville’s 
futile example, and for the sake of a semblance of peace 
has attempted to fasten French dominion upon British 
soil, his compromise will meet with deserved rejection. 
That is a penalty which Newfoundland will not pay for 
British neglect, and Newfoundland will be right. 


IT is easy to find fault with General Colvile’s method of 
calling attention to his case, but two things must be borne 
in mind, The first, that he is fighting for his reputation ; 
and the next, that it is the War Office with which he is 
struggling. The ways of that mysterious Department are 
not such as to inspire confidence in its judgment or im- 
partiality. The public entirely fails to perceive any con- 
sistent line in the War Office dealings with the generals. 
It sees Lord Methuen sent wandering in the wastes at the 
head of a small force, Sir Charles Warren transferred to a 
petty and detached command for a brief time, Sir Henry 
Colvile ordered home-at short notice, reinstated in his 
Gibraltar command, and then ordered home again. But 
what it misses is any authentic statement of facts, or pub- 
lication of full and final despatches dealing with each case. 
The public fears that other influences than plain impartial 
justice for all alike may be at work, and the British people 
are ever quick to sympathise with a man who is punished, 
censured, or degraded without a full and fair hearing. It 
is quite in vain to urge that the final appeal rests with the 
Secretary of State for War. That is precisely the kind of 
court which public opinion in this country does not like. 
It is desirable, therefore, that Sir Henry Colvile should 
have his court of inquiry, for there is a plain issue of fact 
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between his statements and those of Colonel Spragge ; the 
whole matter lies in the authenticity of a telegram which 
Colonel Spragge says he received and General Colvile 
declares he never heard of. The General's criticism of the 
Staff, and references to the class influence of the captuted 
Yeomanry, are in doubtful taste, of course, but what if they 
are true ? 


THE appointments of Admiral Noel to the command 
of the Reserve Squadron and Admiral Jeffreys to the 
senior rank on the Irish coast, and the retention of Admiral 
Rawson in his command of the Channel Squadron, imply 
an important organic development in our two home 
squadrons which will be watched with the greater interest 
because the Admiralty have so carefully concealed their 
plans. Year after year Berehaven was the rendezvous for 
one of the fleets at the annual manceuvres ; but it was not 
until the Channel Fleet was being sent continually to that 
fog-laden roadstead, and the Admiralty began laying out 
an enormous recreation ground for the men, that the first 
part of the secret leaked out, and now we know that 
Berehaven is the headquarters of the Channel Squadron, 
The decision to mobilise the Reserve Squadron three times 
a year for independent exercises was the next move, under- 
taken quietly and under cover of a newspaper fog as thick 
as that which perpetually prevents target practice at 
Berehaven. And now Admiral Jeffreys has been appointed 
to Queenstown to expedite this latest form of naval 
strategic development. This scheme of transferring the 
base of the Navy from the south coast of England to 
Ireland presents many points of interest ; but there is one 
point which has been entirely overlooked. If at “erehaven 
the fogs and mists are so persistent that they prevent 
target practice even with the Morris tube, they are equally 
likely to have a prejudicial influence on the human 
element. 


Tue ‘‘message” of Mr. Nikola Tesla, the famous 
electrician, which held forth the prospect of ‘‘ a message 
from another world, unknown and remote,” reveals an 
attitude of mind not common among investigators of 
nature. Newton, it is true, busied himself with Old 
Testament exegesis in the midst of his stupendous dis- 
coveries of the ways of the worlds, and Darwin went 
faithfully to the parish church. But it may truthfully 
be said that neither of these great thinkers dealt with 
mysteries so profound and awe-inspiring as is elec- 
tricity. Here are we employing for practical purposes 
the rudest and most elementary manifestations of this 
power, of whose nature, constitution, and action we 
are almost as ignorant as when first it was discovered. 
What it is, whence it comes, and what are its conditions, 
are all questions to which the answer is a shake of the 
head. But so awful are the hints given by its weakest 
and most palpable manifestations, that the mind recoils 
before this untamed and unregulated agency, or in an 
ecstasy of imagination extends it over all creation, and 
sees in it the key to all the mysteries that oppress us. 
Certain it is that no other natural force, agency, or con- 
dition, has been so much applied while yet it has been 
so little understood, and the scientist, searching amid possi- 
bilities for somewhere to rest his mind, is baulked a+ much 
as he who has no training to direct him, and so ¢elivers 
himself up to wonder like the rest of us. It would be 
strange if our ignorant wrenching to human purposes of 
the mighty energies of electricity were to cause some 
displacement of the balance of Nature which would over- 
whelm us in disaster. 


Tue financial operations which at the close of last 
week brought about the downfall of a group of members 
of the Stock Exchange are discussed in our finance 
columns ; but here it is to be remarked that every feature 
is present which characterised occurrences in the limited 
company world not so long ago. Mr. Hooley, it was 
thought, was to be a standing warning to future ages 
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against reckless and ill-considered finance. No longer 
would dukes and other titled persons lend their names to 
the front pages of ventures whose operations they could 
neither control nor comprehend. The proposed liquidation 
of the London and Globe Finance Corporation may result 
as satisfactorily for the shareholders as is promised, but 
we imagine that some of the shareholders will renew with 
even greater persistency than hitherto their inquiries as to 
directorial methods ; and Lord Dufferin must not expect 
to be regarded with increased respect by those who took 
his name as a guarantee of the safety of the investments 
they made on the strength of it. As for the Stock Ex- 
change, we believe a man may be hammered there and 
yet not be bankrupt, far less ruined ; but in regard to the 
public who provide the original gold sovereigns some- 
times facetiously called capital, on all hands Caveat 
emptor is held good enough for them. That was good 
sense among the Romans, and is still a good working 
maxim ; for upon it the company-monger thrives, and for 
one that is hammered many grow rich. He was a wise 
boy who translated Caveat emptor Look in its mouth. 


CANON GORE cannot be said to have cheered the large 
congregation assembled in Westminster Abbey on the last 
night of the century. A more pessimistic pulpit utterance 
it would be hard to imagine. Our literature, our religion, 
and our social life are all, if the eloquent Canon is to be 
believed, in a shockingly bad way. Frankly, we think 
this estimate unnecessarily gloomy. So far as religion is 
concerned, admitting that there is much scepticism outside 
the Church, and much indifferentism within it, one has 
only to contrast the state of things in 1801 with that ob- 
taining to-day to perceive the enormous progress made by 
religion in this country within the nineteenth century, 
Never were Churchmen or Nonconformists more alive to 
their responsibilities or more strenuous in their work than 
they are to-day. A hundred years ago the Church may 
have seemed free from controversy, but controversy, 
regrettable though it be, is at least a sign of life. In 1801 
the English Church was strictly orthodox (as orthodoxy 
was then understood), very respectable, and very nearly 
dead. To-day she is a living force, alert to lead the way 
in every reform bettering the social and moral condition of 
our people, caring for our fellow-subjects in the Colonies 
—in a word, once more the Church militant, rather than, 
as the beginning of the last century found her, the Church 
dormant. 


THERE is a certain section of amateur educatofs 
who are always clamouring for more modern languages. 
These have been very properly brought to book this week 
inthe 7%mes. Canon Lyttelton points out that the public 
do not know what is really being done for public schools 
in this respect, especially on modern sides. He takes 
rather a rosy view of modern sides, perhaps, but let that 
pass. On the other hand, Sir Frederick Pollock re- 
minds us of a fact which ‘‘ modern” enthusiasts will not 
remember : that the stidy of Greek and Latin makes it 
easier to learn any modern language, and he pleads for 
compulsory Latin in all secondary schools. Again and 
again we have heard modern-side masters say that the 
classical boys knew how to learn French or German better 
than th »se who gave three or four times the time to those 
languazes. Another point of importance, not only to 
schools, but to the country, is the new Army Regulations, 
which encourage candidates to enter the Army by the 
Militia. This discourages the more thorough Sandhurst 
training, and takes boys from school at seventeen. 
Mr. Somerville, who organises the modern side at Eton, 
easily disposes of the preposterous suggestion that boys 
Should return to school after a year or two with the 
Militia. The Board of Education, by the way, ought to 
have something to say in the Army examination. There 
never was an examination which was more fitted to 
encourage cram, and less to encourage intelligence, 
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ODE TO LORD ROBERTS 


IN consequence 

Of the pressure of other affairs, 

I was unable to meet you 

At Paddington 

On Thursday 

As arranged. 

But I make no doubt 

That with the Prince and Princess of Wales, 

The Duke and Duchess of York, 

The Mayor and Corporation of Paddington, 

And several million other persons there to meet you, 

You did not miss me 

Much. 

In any case, sir, 

You have now before you 

The one and only official ode of welcome. 

This is it. 

I hope you will like it, 

Because I have no other by me at present. 

Some day when I have a little time on my hands 

I may set to 

And write a really clever one. yr 

Meanwhile— 

As the Poet Laureate might say— 

Please excuse haste. 

Of course you know what you have come home for. 

You have been very busy out there 

Cleaning slates, 

Teaching youngsters their alphabet, 

Getting plotted against, 

Falling off horses, 

And so forth. 

But methinks 

You will have a good deal busier time in your new location, 

Pall Mall, S.W. 

You may have noticed 

That as you passed from Paddington 

To Buckingham Palace 

There were “deafening roars of cheering all along the 
route.” 

Between ourselves 

This was partly due to the fact 

That the British people like you, 

And partly due to the fact that you have come home 

To go to work, so to say. 

The British people 

Always cheer, either out loud or mentally, 

When they see a man going to work. 

All the same, 

I wish you great joy 

Of the War Office. 

The task before you 

Is one 

Which Hercules himself 

Might have shivered at. 

But with the assistance of Mr. Brodrick 

And the hearty approval and support 

Of that large section of the British public 

Which does not figure 

In Debrett, 

I feel sure 

That you will get through 

And add the finishing laurel 

To your present bushel of them. 

I am also to say 

That 

Even as for service in South Africa 

You have been awarded 

An earldom and a garter, 

So shall we take care, 

When you have cleaned out 

The W.O., 

To give you 

A dukedom and a pair of garters, 

Which, as you will admit, 

Are worth trying for, 

And really more serviceable. 

P.S.—Kindly note 

That IJ have written all this 

Without once calling you 

“ Bobs.” 
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CHINA AND THE TRESPASSER 


Tue Plenipotentiaries at Pekin are doubless hardened by 
this time to Chinese ways and wiles, but the last thing 
they expected was that China should, by return cf post, 
as it were, accept without demur their joint note of 
demands. We expressed a conviction last week that the 
Chinese negotiations would find out the joint in the Allies’ 
armour. They discovered it with startling suddenness. 
‘© We accept your conditions,” they said ; ‘* now let us begin 
to consider how they shall be carried out.” And, behold, the 
Powers are not ready to begin. China, quite naturally, is 
anxious to get the foreign soldier-devils beyond her gates, 
and settle down to a prolonged diplomacy on the basis of 
the Joint Note. But, unfortunately for United Europe, 
the Germans are rampaging up and down her territory 
without the slightest reference to diplomatic action, now or 
to come. The Germans are a military people, and desire the 
fact to be shown and known. Their Emperor sends colours 
and commendations to his troops, and his troops continue 
raiding in the name of peace and security. Against these 
incursions the United States are said to have protested 
strongly ; and it is indeed of the highest importance thata 
stop should be put tothem. They look like the actions of 
a people preparing to remain as conquerors ; if they are 
not so, then they are but aggravations of the evils from 
which China and the Powers alike are now suffering. 
Little wonder, then, that Russia seeks to make her own 
agreements with China, and under the guise of restoring 
Manchuria, imposes conditions which make its ultimate 
reversion to herself more certain. What Britain is doing 
is not clear; but there are ominous signs that the unrest 
produced by the punitive measures of the Germans may 
spread to the Yangtsze region, and stir her to strong protest 
and decidedaction. Remote as the connection seems, still 


it is true that the settlement of the China question depends 


on the speed with which Lord Kitchener can finish his 
work in Africa. This is so palpable, so influential a con- 
Stituent of the position, that we can scarcely be wrong in 
using it as a test for the acts of other leading Powers. 

It may be taken as certain that if Russia were ready to 
act in a military sense now is her occasion, so far as 
Britain is concerned. But a powerful and candid friend 
has sprung up in the shape .of Germany. To take an 
absolutely free hand as against Britain would be to give 
as free a hand to Germany, and there are limits of considera- 
tion for even a candid friend. But Russia and Germany 
have this in common: there is no strain of sentiment in their 
politics. They have no general elections and changing 
ministries. Their eyes are on the actual: they keep their 
vision fixed on it and bend their energies to its attainment. 
They know this, each of the other; and without express 
treaty or correspondence can quickly arrive at a working 
understanding within the limits of each other’s forbearance. 
Russia therefore goes about to conclude an agreement 
with China whereby she appears to restore Manchuria to 
its proper owners. But by careful consideration of the 
conditions it becomes clear that the restitution is in form 
only ; in substance Manchuria is apportioned to Russia in 
the future. It is as if a person stole a case full of jewels, 
and restored the empty case to the owner on condition 
that it should be replenished and carefully guarded, to 
be stolen again at a later opportunity. All this is very 
clear to the Germans, who are now free also to break 
the common agreement come to by the Powers to 
respect the integrity of China. How does Germany pro- 
ceed? She has adrcitly made a special treaty with Britain 
to respect the open-door theory, and the territorial s/atus 
guo. That, she well knows, is a grateful basis of action, 
or lack of action, for this country at present. So she 
holds Britain bound, dogs her proceedings, keeps abreast 
of her diplomacy, holds her tied down to the open-door 
theory—Britain outside if possible, while she ravages the 
Jand as the restorer of peace, with Briti-h troops in her 
train, and each day sets up a wider and more powerful 
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prestige which will aid her powerfully in future years, [f 
comes to this, therefore, that Russia has to-day obtained 
all she could hope in any circumstances to acquire, 
Germany has a freer hand and a wider scope than ever she 
expected to possess. Britain is practically impotent, with. 
out cause or pretext of individual action, unless the 
German ravages excite the people of the Yangtsze region, 
and then she will vigorously protest. But will she fight? 
Certainly not till South Africa is cleared up. The United 
States have protested against the German rampage, but 
the American fist remains undoubled. 

And so we come to the consideration whether Britain 
can do more at present than she is now doing or leaving 
undone. Most evidently we cannot threaten in all the 
four quarters of the world at once; the world can only be 
ours to the extent we effectively possess it. Our hands 
are so full of acquisitions even now that an overplus oozes 
out between our fingers. Nor does it comport with our , 
history to bid the nations not be too rapacious in China, 
Our foot is on the neck of too many peoples for us to 
preach constraint to other conquering lands. True, we 
have in all cases justified our conquest by the quality of 
our rule, and in good time will do the like in South Africa, 
Essentially, therefore, the question is whether China can 
ever be effectually conquered, held, possessed, and ruled, 
If it is to be done at all, we can best do it. But where lies 
the gain, even were the thing possible? Our sole 
benefit in respect of China is trade. We have no call 
of Empire in China such as we have in Africa. Before 
the China question the ordinary man remains unmoved 
and unimaginative. Trade alone is our goal in China, 
and conquest there would not increase our commerce, but 
rather weigh us down with atask which must be left to 
nature and time. For it seems that the Chinese people 
have reached the end of their possible development, 
Settled custom has fettered their minds, and to them 
desirable existence is bounded by China and its conditions. 
Missionary effort in that land is proved to be a hopeless 
business, and military conquest of China would prove an 
equally impossible task. The mere physical and mental 
resistance of its four hundred millions of inhabitants 
would make it so. Clearly, therefore, we have to hold our 
own stubbornly in respect of trade facilities, and the sole 
difficulty, strange as it may seem to say so after all that has 
happened, is not with China herself, but with the 
clamorous and greedy nations who would monopolise that 
commerce and pursue a common course of  rapine 
for personal ends. We have to hold our own, to see 
that no dispositions of other nations restrict the facilities 
all have hitherto enjoyed, and to maintain our prestige. 
That our prestige is suffering at present as the German 
prestige increases is plain to every observant man. In 
that respect we must move at once to restrict Germany's 
too effusive military predominance. The short way would 
be to arrive at a common understanding with the United 
States, the only Power whose aims are really ours. But 
with or without the support of the United States we have 
to hold our own resolutely and up to the last claim of out 
position and responsibilities in the East. When South 
Africa is pacified, or when the United States see their 
way to take common action with us for a common end, 
another and more effective course of action will be possible. 
The task of the moment is not to let the leeway widen ere 
that time arrives. 


LEO XIll. AND HIS SUCCESSOR—II 
By A ROMAN CATHOLIC D.D. 


As to England, there has been no friction between the 
present Pope and the Government and people. His one 
public address to this country, the letter ‘‘ Ad Anglos,’ 
was elicited by an approach made to him by a large and 
increasing body of the Anglican clergy, or by theif 
spokesmen, with the object of obtaining from him an 
admission of the validity of Anglican orders and acceptance 
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of the Anglican as a living branch of the Catholic Church. 


' Those, doubtless sincere, hearts did not obtain the assu- 


rance they sought. But the Pope’s reply was couched in 
terms of such tender solicitude and earnest charity that, 
far from taking offence, the Church of England was 
touched by it tothe core. The heads of the English Church 
impugned, as their office demanded, the Pope’s position, 
and the lines of doctrinal division were drawn no closer. 
But there was no tinge of the ‘‘Odium theologicum” in 
the whole transaction, and (wonder of wonders) Christen- 
dom was, for the first time, satisfied, if not edified, hy the 
result of a passage of arms between the Churches. 
Cardinal Manning’s celebrated settlement of the dockmen’s 
strike was encouraged and sustained all through by 
Leo XIII. 

In Germany the Pope is a persona grata with the 
Emperor and Court (as he is with the Empress and Court 
of England), and he keeps in order the large Catholic 
element of Socialism there. Leo XIII. was the only man 
who ever won over Bismarck to abandon a position, or 
who could have obtained the honour, from that man of 
blood and iron, of being created sole and absolute umpire 
in an international dispute. 

With Russia and the Tsar the Pope is on good terms, 
rival Popes though they be, and almost all the sores that 
existed for Catholics in that complex orthodox Empire 
have been healed. 

But Italy ! Even there the relations between the Pope 
and the Monarchy, strained though they necessarily are, 
are not absolutely unfriendly, viewed as personal and not 
political relations. The reign of Humbert in Rome was 
more peaceful than could have been expected. True, the 
awful tragedy lately accomplished in Italy was quickly 
followed by a Papal protest against the rule of the House 
of Savoy in Rome. No one more deeply deplored the foul 
murder of the King than Leo XIII. But the occasion 
demanded a declaration of his position towards the Italian 
dynasty. Apart from his horror as head of a great 
Christian community at such an atrocious deed, the Pope 
was known to entertain a great measure of personal regard 
for Humbert, as Humbert. But Leo XIII. was compelled 
by his position and by the laws of the Church, to which 
he and all his predecessors have to subscribe, to consider 
the Avng Humbert as an aggressor against the Church’s 
rights, and an invader of the Church’s lawful territory. 
We must see this matter from the Pope’s point of view if 
we would come to a correct judgment upon it. The Pope 
cannot alienate, or allow to be alienated, any portion of 
the territory he inherited from his predecessors as trustee 
for his successors. He may be compelled to accept the 
actual situation as an accomplished fact, as were the 
heads of monastic properties confiscated in England after 
the Reformation. But it would be too much to expect 
from either the surrender of those properties without pro- 
test, futile though protest may be in the face of forceful 
facts. 

The apparent inconsistency with the protest itself in- 
volved in the permission given by the Pope for solemn 
religious obsequies in Rome and elsewhere to the memory 
of King Humbert is no inconsistency at all to one under- 
standing the situation. The House of Savoy is beloved 
of the Church, and justly so. It has ever been distin- 
guished no less for its devotedness to religion than for its 
high chivalry and bravery in arms. The presumption 
amounts to a certainty that no member of that house 
would willingly die in personal enmity with the head of 
the Catholic Church. This in itself would be enough to 
justify and secure the suffrages of the Church for the soul 
of King Humbert. But beside this the murdered King 
inherited the religious instincts of his race, and was 
Openly, though remissly, a practical son of the Church, 
What would any honest and thinking Englishman say, 
then, of the Pope, if, having the power, or believing he 
had it, to aid to its rest the soul of this murdered King, he 
should refuse that aid and carry enmity beyond the grave ? 
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Yet the same Englishman would consider it quite right in 
himself to oppose the plans and defeat the aims of the 
living party or family to which his dead opponent 
belonged. This is what the Pope has done in the case of. 
King Humbert, and no more or less. 

As to the Papal protest against the Protestant pro-. 
paganda in Rome, that too should be considered from the 
point of view of the Pope and of his official position as head , 
of the Roman Church. He is bound to consider, and he. 
does consider, all other forms of religion beside that over 
which he presides, as false forms. Otherwise he would, 
cease to be Pope and his Church would cease with him. 
Therefore he feels called upon to treat the introduction 
and diffusion of those forms within his spiritual domain 
as any head of any Government would treat the issue of 
false coin within its jurisdiction. But this is intolerance! 
i suppose so, but it is a kind of intolerance we all use 
(individuals as well as nations and denominations) in 
our own interests according to our lights—or our dark- 
ness. 

But as I hold here no brief for the Pope, I shall not 
further discuss this well-worn topic. What I have written’ 
of his general character and career as a great force in 
social life cannot, I think, be traversed. 

Altogether the influence of Leo XIII. as exercised, 
in Italy has wrought for good and for peace and, 
enlightenment. He has fostered education within his 
sphere, opened the treasures of the Vatican archives to, 
students and scientists of all lands, endeared himself to 
the hearts of the vast mass of the people who—even as , 
Italians—are proud of their great countryman. The, 
Government itself knows the value of the presence of the, 
Pope in Rome and of his Italian nationality. Anent this , 
I recall what a Russian University magnate, with whom I 
lodged once in Rome in the same hotel, recounted to me. 
He had been sent by the Russian Government to inspect 
and report upon the scholastic and University system in 
Italy. Meeting one day an Italian statesman, the Minister 
of Instruction, he (being a great admirer of the Papacy. 
though an Orthodox Russian) said to the latter, ‘‘ It would. 
be a great loss to the Italian Government if the Pope were 
not Italian or lived out of Italy. The Minister replied : 
‘“‘Croyez-vous que nous sommes aussi bétes pour ne pas 
comprendre cela?” I remember the exact words. Italy 
well understands the enormous prestige that accrues to her. 
as possessing in Rome the home of the head of the great 
Catholic Church. Remove him, and it would be to her. 
more than the loss of half her inoperative army and navy ;: 
Rome would decay as it did once before, from the same. 
cause, and would cease any longer to interest or attract 
other than the antiquarian world. ia 

The Italian Government has openly declared that it will; 
not allow the presence in Rome of any Pope except an. 
Italian. ’ 

For this reason, if there were no other, it seems almost 
certain that the next Pope at least will be of Italian. 
nationality. But, in any case, the majority of the voting: 
College is Italian, though there are more foreign (non-: 
Italian) cardinals now perhaps than at any former. 
period. This majority will undoubtedly vote for a co-:; 
nationalist and will meet no obstacle from cardinals from, 
abroad. This at least unless some sudden and violent 
hostility of the Government, some dangerous agitation in, 
Rome threatening the tranquillity of the Conclave, should 
render it necessary for the Conclave and the coming Pope. 
to be removed altogether from Italian residence and: 
Italian citizenship. But this seems an unlikely event. ; 
There is no desire or ambition, I believe, on the part of ; 
any foreign cardinal to ascend the Pontifical throne in 
Rome under present conditions, even though the Govern- 
ment would receive him. When the Pope exercised tem: 
poral power over the Roman territory it was deemed fitting 
by all the Sacred College that a foreign citizen should not 
rule over the Roman citizen. Conditions are changed, 
only materially the incongruity remains. ’ 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


Signs of the End 


Tae cloud still hangs over the Cape Colony, and the 
rov:ng bands of Boers are causing uneasiness. But 
4,000 willing and seasoned men have responded enthusi- 
astically to the call of the Government for a defence 
corps; and the tone of Lord Kitchener’s despatch seems 
to indicate that he has little uneasiness in the matter. 
But it is equally clear that he is finding it impossible to 
deal effectually with the Transvaal marauders with his 
present material. Those detached and swiftly moving 
bodies continue their depredations with great success. 
They captured a post of great natural strength at Hel- 
vetia on December 29, securing a 4°7 gun, derailed a 
train of supplies at Val Station, and captured a 
convoy at Vryburg. In every case their efforts were 
Spurred on by the desire to obtain the supplies they are 
so sadly in need of. It is satisfactory to note that the 
enthusiasm of the Empire is in no wise chilled by these 
prolonged difficulties. New Zealand has provided appli- 
cants greatly in excess of the fresh 500 men called for, and 
in due time the necessary forces will be in South Africa to 
make an end once and for all of this new phase of warfare. 
General Knox still sticks to De Wet, and De Wet 
quite as persistently just keeps out of reach. A most 
satisfactory account is published of the state of the Orange 
River Colony under General Pretyman’s administration. 
The inhabitants are everywhere co-operating in the estab- 
lishment of order, and General Pretyman’s rule is more 
concerned with civil than with military matters. A little 
longer and it will be so everywhere. The influential 
nucleus of a peace party has been formed at Pretoria which 
gives promise of better days near at hand. 


The Colour Problem in South Africa 


The coloured man promises to become one of the 
principal difficulties in the settlement of South Africa. It 
is admitted on all hands that colour as a test of citizen- 
ship is impossible. As between full black and full white 
here never can be any agreement as to equality, notwith- 
standing charitable theories of a common humanity. 
Intermarriage between the races produces different shades 
of colour, and it would be a very fantastic society which 
should seek to regulate its citizenship on any scheme of 
degrees. The example of the United States shows that 
technical citizenship under the law by no means signifies 
equal treatment and consideration in social relations. 
Black blood, or any admixture of it, is despised there 
in spite of law and theory. South Africa will shortly 
have a similar problem to solve. When one of the 
chief objects is admittedly to conciliate the Boer 
element, whose contempt for the natives is over- 
whelming and invincible, it will be seen how difficult 
is the problem of doing justice to the black man. The 
Constitution of Cape Colony has never excluded from the 
franchise a coloured man with the necessary qualifications. 
Mr. Rhodes has declared for ‘“‘equal rights for every 
civilised man south of the Zambesi,” and Mr. Theo- 
philus Schreiner wisely asks the Press of this country to 
aid in establishing the sole test of civilisation, and not 
colour, for political rights. It is to be feared that 
‘‘civilisation ” is very difficult of strict definition ; but it 
is abundantly evident that a property qualification will 
fairly well sort out such coloured men as are entitled by 
their intelligence to civil and political rights, and their 
hue—‘‘the burnished livery of the sun”—should not be 
an impediment to their advancement still further in the 
scale of human progress. 


The Newest Nation 


On January 1 the Earl of Hopetoun was sworn in at 
Sydney as Governor-General of the Commonwealth, re- 
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ceiving a salute of nineteen guns, the Queen's Proclama. 
tion, of course, having been saluted with twenty-one, 
The Right Hon. Edmund Barton's Ministry next took the 
oath, and messages from Her Majesty and from Her 
Majesty’s British Government were read. The phrasing 
of the latter, explicitly recognising Australia as a new 
nation, one of ‘‘ several States” in the Empire united 
under the sovereignty of the Queen, is noteworthy. The 
procession of Australian, New Zealand, Maori, Indian,' - 
and British troops, preceded by the Chief Justices, 
Premiers, and other notables of the united colonies, was 
brilliant enough; and the arches erected by French, 
American, and German residents, together with the cabled 
congratulations of Canada, South Africa, New Zealand, 
and the Islands, and the messages from the Australian 
contingents now serving in China and at the Cape, were 
significant of the position which will be taken by the new 
nation in the Pacific, and in the Indian Ocean, when its 
preliminary financial puzzles are straightened out. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier will naturally confer with Mr. Reid, the 
leader of the Federal Opposition, in regard to Colonial 
notions of Imperial Free-trade; and in that connection 
we must remember that Sir Wilfrid is our natural inter. 
mediary with France in case a new commercial treaty 
with that country is made necessary by new inter-Imperial 
arrangements. The present existence of an Australian 
Cabinet, four months before the creation of the first 
Australian Parliament, should be instructive to those 
constitutionalists who have not yet realised that Anglo- 
Saxondom is governed by Committees. 

The Duke of York will, as is most fittingly announced 
this week, open the Commonwealth Parliament as a Rear- 
Admiral. But it is not clear why any ex-Colonial Governor 
should be made High Commissioner, or chief Agent- 
General. And Mr. Chamberlain, if he is wise, will insist 
on the appointment of an Australian, and if possible a 
native-born Australian, statesman to that post ; if only in 
order to facilitate the granting of such further requests for 
Colonial assistance, military or otherwise, as he may find 
it expedient to make. 


Lord Curzon’s Tour 


An Anglo-Indian correspondent writes: The more the 
Viceroy sees of the Madras Presidency the more glad he 
will be that he has had the courage to strike out a new 
line in touring, and has learnt something about the most 
advanced and flourishing portions of India. At Trichi- 
nopoly Lord Curzon expressed his sense of the political 
alertness and intelligence of this city, great in population, 
in trade, in religious and historical traditions and asso- 
ciations. The people of this and of the neighbouring dis- 
tricts entertain a strong opinion that their land-tax should 
not be subject to periodical increases. At the Mysore 
Gold Fields Lord Curzon justly extolled the enterprise of 
those who built up this great industry with little or no aid 
from Government. The extreme efficiency of the manage- 
ment cannot fail to have an effect on the Viceroy’s attitude 
towards the Mines Bill to come before the Legislative 
Council this winter. The appointment of a small Com- 
mission to inquire into certain points in connection with 
the famine is a good measure, and we feel certain that the 
responsibilities of native States, and the manner in which 
they should conduct their famine operations, will be within 
the purview of the Government’s reference to the Com- 
mission. No better President could be selected than 
Sir A. MacDonnell, who so ably piloted the North-West 
Provinces through the famine of 1896-97. 

The tour has proved a signal success, the Viceroy’s 
sympathy and activity have been remarked by all, and 
much hope will be raised in the breasts of neglected 
officers in lonely stations by the announcement that Lord 
Curzon considers them the mainspring of the official 
machine. Hitherto, like the mainsprings of watches, they 
have sometimes been little regarded by those who look 
to them to keep the time 
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FINANCE 
THE GLOBE AND THE WRECKERS 


Wuite the readers of The Outlook were scanning its pages 
last week, the members of the Stock Exchange were 
winding up the century in a fashion that it is hoped will 
not be repeated. Thirteen firms failed in one day, and 
with the three firms that failed on Monday, and others 
later, there were nineteen which went under as a result 
of extravagant notions of finance and over-capitalisation. 
At least, these were the primary causes of the collapse ; 
but on the other side we have to reckon, of course, no 
very scrupulous methods of opposition. Perhaps the only 
satisfactory feature so far is that neither side has made 
profit by the warfare. The Globe Finance Company has 
been broken, as was inevitable in the long run unless an ex- 
traordinary stroke of luck came to the concern to counter- 
act the bad financial methods. On the other hand, the 
organised ‘‘ bear” clique, with its spy system and subsidised 
mining officials, which has been so marked a feature in the 
Westralian market of late, has certainly not made the 
profits anticipated when it started upon its market-wrecking 
career. There is one feature that occasions keen regret. 
Had Lord Dufferin adopted the most satisfactory course, 
it would probably have been better to have cut his con- 
nection with the Globe group when the financial situation 
began to show signs of unsoundness. At the present time 
we find this aged statesman, bowed down by family mis- 
fortunes, showing the pluck and determination of an 
English gentleman. He had resigned his appointment as 
Chairman, with a view to going out to South Africa at an 
early date. He now announces that, in view of the un- 
expected troubles, he elects to remain at his post, and will 
face the shareholders, naturally an angry gathering, at 
the meeting next Wednesday. Therecan only bea feeling 
of regret for the position of Lord Dufferin, in spite of the 
mistakes of the company, and no act of his can well appear 
n better light than this latest resolve. 

Having said so much, we may turn to the affairs of 
the company. Whether it is in Westralians, or West 
Africans, or anywhere else, we have the lesson that the 
uncertainties of the future cannot be discounted on the 
basis of their estimates being fixed as the present value of 
acompany. A parent company may float off a succes- 
sion of ventures, and so long as the public take them 
there is a profit to the parent concern. Soon there comes 
atime when it is realised that among the speculative pro- 
positions are many failures, and the credit of the pro- 
moting company is affected. Suspicion and anger are 
aroused. Onslaughts are made on its properties, and 
there is counter-manipulation of prices. The course is 
unavoidable. The two sides become involved in a pitched 
battle, and the interests of the shareholders suffer. Move 
and counter-move in the market bewilder the public, 
and a whole section becomes discredited. Each side strains 
every nerve to beat the other, but on the one side is pro- 
bably a growing crowd of enemies, for the resources of the 
company and its supporters are gradually lessened, and 
the chances of opposition are greater. In a few years 
there is the certain result, the defeat of the promoting 
group. Instances and to spare there have been in the 
past, and there will be in the future. It behoves the 
investor that he should take heed of them. 

We need not worry about the immediate cause of the 
disaster. The true causes are as we have indicated. We 
must blame the Globe Finance group for its methods in 
the past, and are bound to say that they could only end as 
they have ended. Be the financial controllers never so 
wise, they cannot make bricks without straw. On the 
Other side, it would be ridiculous to say a good word 
for the heterogeneous group of wreckers that have 
triumphed. Their success was as inevitable as their 
existence, for where over-capitalisation is there will be a 
gang of wreckers bent on securing speculative profits by 
the overthrow of the concern. It is a sorrowful story 
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all through, but only sorrowful because of. the losses 
of the public, who feel the pressure most. True, 
the Globe Finance Company went under, in a sense, 
through a series of misfortunes. It was difficult at 
the end of the year to raise money, and much of 
the resources of the concern were tied up in the 
Baker Street and Waterloo Railway. All now depends 
upon the proper realisation of assets, without that realisation 
being forced. How this will be effected, it is early yet to 
say. The directors propose voluntary liquidation, but 
they have not as yet issued an explanatory circular. Some 
creditors are moving for compulsory liquidation. Every- 
thing, however, is a question of assets, and if these 
are substantial enough it might be better to reconstruct, 
even if security in the form of debentures has to be given 
to the creditors, pending the early sale of the Baker Street 
and Waterloo venture. The certainty and the moral, how- 
ever, willremain. You cannot have over-capitalisation with- 
out the employment of doubtful and risky financial methods, 
and sooner or later these involve a crash, and a severe 
loss to shareholders. The moral therefore is to avoid 
all such unsatisfactory enterprises. Fortunately, whether 
in West Africans or Westralians or elsewhere, the signs 
are easily read, if the investor can keep reasonably cool.’ 


LOOKING FORWARD 
The Turn of the Year 


THE turn of the year finds the markets in no better mood, and 
the fear of dear money is still one of the chief troubles. The 
prolongation of the war, the requirements of the Government, and 
the threatenings from Berlin and Paris, and presently perhaps 
from New York, do not tend to make operators confident. The 
rise in the Bank rate was inevitable, as the poor weekly Return 
showed ; but in a sense it is satisfactory, for we now know the 
worst. Still, first-class investment securities are checked, and 
that is always a depressing influence. Generally speaking, busi- 
ness is very quiet, but in West African and American rails there 
are big speculative accounts open. Canadian rails have moved 
upwards, and Argentine rails are showing some disposition to 
recover. In the foreign market it would seem that Brazilians and 
Chilians demand more favour, and the improved political situation 
in Chili may now cause the speculative investor to look at the 
bonds. Copper shares are likely to remain out of favour, although 
there is not much sign of the metal market breaking yet. In- 
dustrials continue an apathetic market, with little sign of improve- 
ment, but electric shares seem likely to be in more favour. Tea 
shares, on the other hand, may go lower before the recovery begins, 
for over-production seems increasingly evident. The period of 
bank dividends is drawing attention to bank shares, and the dis- 
tributions are very good this half-year. 


Mines 


So far as the Westralian Market is concerned, it is entirely a 
case of the Globe Finance failure and its effects. Although it 
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seems certain that at the next settlement there must be more 
failures, it is evident that strenuous efforts are being made to 
arrange matters, and that shares liquidated so far are strongly 
held. But the collapse will make its effects felt for a long time 
to come. It is to be hoped, now that the trouble has come, 
there will be more work and less market fighting than before, and 
that mines will be run on their merits all round. There are 
plenty of good mines in Westralia. 

_ As regards Kafiirs, it is impossible to make headway against 
the war and the invasion of the Cape territory. The market is 
at a standstill, but it is very ready to wake up on the least 
opportunity. In the event of a further set-back, the public should 
“ back the Government,” and buy, of course paying for the shares. 

West Africans have reacted considerably from the highest. 
This is due to the fact that so many operators who were badly hit 

_in Westralians had also accounts open in West Africans. Hence 

, the necessity to liquidate. It was noticeable that on the reaction 
the best shares were bought freely by good people, so that it is 
believed that the “boom” is not yet over. Among these best 
shares we may reckon such as Gold Coast Amalgamated, British 
Gold Coast, the Fanti Corporation and Fanti Consols, Wassaus 
and the like. The mischief is, of course, that there are so many 
shares that have absolutely nothing to recommend them beyond 
the fact that they need not be paid for till the special settlement. 
So wild gambling is encouraged, and heavy losses await the public 
if they join inthe gamble. It may be well to buy the best West 
Africans on the reaction, but only the best, and those controlled 
by sound financial groups. 


Railway Issues 


In the Home Railway market we are now awaiting the 
, dividend season, and there is very little to go for until the distribu- 
tions are announced. As we showed in our recent forecast, these 
are expected to be poor ; but they are fully discounted at present 
ptices. There is little to go for either way. 
We find a very decided feeling among the best financial groups 
_that the American railway position is very dangerous. The re- 
markable outburst of speculation since the Presidential election 
, has surprised most of us. It is not based on actual dividends, but 
on the possibility of the height of a “trade boom” being main- 
tained. From the investor’s point of view, therefore, the market 
, has been dangerous for some time past. From the gambler’s point 
of view it may even seem that higher prices may be touched. 
, The danger, however, is that there is now practically no “bear” 
_ account open, the “bears” having been frightened in some time 
ago. So that on any break there is no steadying influence, and a 
burst of fresh selling might work havoc. This speculative fever 
in American rails has been a godsend to the professionals and 
wirepullers, who have unloaded on the public at the high prices. 
_ What an awakening there will be when trade begins to slacken ! 
Just lately the market was in fora gamble, and was enjoying itself, 
and could see no reason why it should not continue for ever. 


Argentine Malpractices 


Three defaulting Argentine municipalities have troubled the 
unfortunate British bondholders. Rosario came to terms a little 
while ago, but Cordoba and Santa Fé continue in their evil ways, 

’ ° . . 
and decline to renew the payments on their bonds, which have now 
been in default since 1892. We are pleased to see that the 

* Argentine Municipal Loans Committee is moving in the matter of 
these two issues, and meetings of bondholders have been sum- 
moned, {[t need scarcely be said that until pressure is brought to 
bear upon these dishonest municipalities, Argentine credit must 
suffer severely. A meeting of the Santa Fé bondholders will be 
held next Thursday to consider the position of the bondholders, 
with a view to taking steps to enforce claims. As regards the 
Cordoba bondholders, the committee are taking proceedings to 
enforce payment on the overdue interest. Bondholders should 
render the committee all support in fighting these disgraceful 
malpractices. 

- Assurance 


The scheme of the Sux Life Office for abolishing the medical 
examination of intending assurers is interesting. It was started 
in connection with its monthly premium plan, and those who 
assure under its provisions need now only furnish the usual 
references to private friends and the usual medical attendant, 
while giving evidence of his general health, habits, and family 
characteristics. The sole restriction is that if the assured die from 
natural causes within one year, only one-third of policy money is 
paid, and if within two years only one-half. The development 
’ will be watched with interest 

The secretary of the Scottish Imperial will perhaps oblige us 
by an explanation of the society’s procedure towards those of its 
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assured who apply for particulars of surrender values. A corre. 
sponcent, who is assured with the society, states that he had some 
difficulty in obtaining an answer, and when a statement was given 
a fee of 10s. was demanded. This is. a most unsatisfact 
proceeding, and it is time our offices woke up to the idea that 
assurers should be told what they may rely upon in the way of 
surrender values without obstructions of this kind. 

The Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company 
(Fire and Life) write to us that, in response to inquiries from the 
public, they have to announce that they have not, and never have 
had, any connection with or interest in the London and Globe 
Finance Corporation. 

The National Mutual Life Association of Australasia submits 
a statement of business completed by the association during the 
last financial year to September 30, 1900, as follows : New policies 
issued, 5,347; new sums assured, 1,288,456; new annual pre. 
miums, 43,698 ; income for year, £520,000; funds in hand, 
£3,100,000, 

Hints to Investors 


It need not be said that the new Local Loans issue is an 
excellent offer. The minimum price for the £ 4,000,000 is 98 per 
cent., which contrasts with £99 per cent. in July last. The stock 
will rank with the existing Local Loans issue, and is not redeem. 
able before 1912. Its proper position is rather above “ par,” 
Looking, however, at the conditions of the market, it seems 
doubtful whether much more than £98} per cent. will be received, 
Still, if an investor paid that price for it, he could only feel 
pleased in the long run, and it would be advisable for him to 
consider whether a tender for some of the new stock would not 
be greatly to his advantage. 


Miscellaneous 


It is understood that the British Electric Street Tramways 
shareholders are not all satisfied with the position, and that an 
agitation is afoot to effect a combination to obtain the return of 
subscriptions. Rumour has it that one of the chief shareholders 
moving is a prominent scientist, who subscribed solely on the 
strength of certain well-known names on the prospectus, and 
that one gentleman thus mentioned has expressed his opinion 
in decided fashion as to the prospectus and the methods of 
flotation. We may say, however, in reference to rumours as to 
Mr. H. J. Lawson’s connection with the concern, that we believe 
this connection has ceased ; so far, at least, as any direct official 
influence is concerned. The meeting the other day was not very 
reassuring. 

The brighter prospects in China have caused a big advance in 
Chinese securities, as, indeed, was bound to happen sooner or later, 
and those who bought on our strong advice during the slump have 
now big profits. One result of the better situation is that they are 
busy in promoting circles, and it is said that there are several land, 
mining, and industrial ventures afoot, in some of which the Pekin 
Syndicate is interested. 

There is not much chance of improvement in the prospects of 
the whisky distillery companies. From all accounts, the weak- 
ness of the position is still evident, and much concern is expressed 
at times as to whether certain firms will continue to hold out. This 
is the natural result of the collapse, and until the weaklings 
either die or show signs of recovery, these uncertainties will con- 
tinue. Forward orders are reported as none too good, stocks are 
excessive, and over-production still the rule. Holders of dis- 
tillery shares will have to wait a little longer for signs of improve 
ment. 

Notes and News 

The directors of the London City and Micland Bank, Limited, 
recommend a dividend at the rate of 19 per cent. for the half-year ending 
December 31 last, payable February 1 next, free of income tax, trans- 
ferring £30,000 to Bank Premises Redemption Fund, £10,000 to Officers’ 
Pension Fund, and carrying forward £275,964. The dividend with the 
bonus last year was at the same rate, with £30,000 to Bank Premises, 
£10,000 to Officers’ Pension Fund, with £220,240 carried forward. The 
capital of the bank is £2,523,225, and the Reserve Fund £2,523,225. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies ia 
the following Saturday’s issue. 


R. E.-—(1) A poor value. (2) We trust neither proper nor customary. 

A. N. P.—A most unsatisfactory venture in every way. 

G. T. (Norwood).—(1) Market is a fairly ready one. (2) Chicago 
Breweries, Worcester House, Walbrook; Denver United, Lombard 
House, E.C. ; Milwaukee and Chicago, 35 Copthall Avenue, E.C.; 
New England, 2 Change Alley ; United States, 2 Change Alley; Frank 
Jones, 20 Bishopsgate Street Within. All are contained in the Stock 
Exchange Year Book. 
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A LETTER FROM PARIS 


THE WORSHIP OF THE NEW YEAR—THE 
POPE’S MANIFESTO—MODERN FRENCH 


Paris: January 3 


‘THE Parisians, wise in their generation, make the best of both 
worlds. The Christian feast of Noél is followed in eight days’ 
time by the Pagan man’s rejoicing that once more the world begins 
‘to turn toward the sun. One can see pretty well how much a 
matter of climate is this worship of the New Year. In the tropics, 
where every day shows its equal hours, sun worship is 
inevitable ; but it is only in the distant latitudes where days wane 
and wane, and where the glow of the life of summer is succeeded 
by the seeming death of winter, that the joyful hope of the resur- 
rection of all that is annual in the full sense of the word is made 
the occasion of the people’s joy. The two celebrations have been 
confused to a large extent, but still France—and Scotland, not in 
imitation, but in remembrance of ancient custom—make this first 
of January the holiday of the year. In both countries several 
days are devoted to the celebration, not among the richer 
classes, who pay horribly through the nose in the way of 
presents, but among the workers, who devote at least three days 
to a conscientious festival. The same causes produce in the two 
countries the same effects—less obvious perhaps in Paris than 
elsewhere. The gloom which pervades the gift-giving is far 
removed from the pleasure with which the Christmas presents are 
surrounded. The New Year's gifts are, in fact, a very heavy tax— 
unavoidable and detested—but not to be ignored unless you insist 
upon being left altogether out of the show. So once more midnight 
masses, late suppers and early home-goings, lightened—much- 
lightened—purses are the order of the day. And so—as the New 
Century has been done to death almost before it was born—good 
luck to it, say I, and to all of us. The last will be pretty hard to 
beat. 

But possibly the direct intervention of the Pope in a matter 
which is of the intensest domestic bearing is one of the most 
remarkable flickerings of the quick-dying candles of ancient lights. 
Nowhere more than in Protestant England and in Protestant 
Scotland is this great man—great by position, by virtue, and by 
character—respected ; and the words of pious wisdom which fall 
from his lips, even—I say “even”—when speaking ex cathedrd, 
must ever command the reverential mind wheresoever it be situate. 
It is a far step from that, however, to launch a manifesto of the 
greatest moment, albeit couched in words of almost superhuman 
quietude, into the midst of a nation whose passions, whose pas- 
‘sionate divisions, on other subjects are not yet quelled, which must 
arouse the fiercest rage that man has ever known. O religion! in 
thy name what deeds of blood have been done. Where goes the 
‘human soul there go the powder magazines of human hate, and 
the spark that puts all in a torrent of flame is Religion! It is to 
add fuel to this fire that the Pope has spoken. And to what effect ? 
None. The orders recognised by the State will continue to exist, 
just as in Great Britain by statute law all corporations judged 
harmless to the general interest exist now. The others, as it is 
reasonable it should be, will be suppressed, as they would be 
with us, unhesitatingly ; and that is all. But no; the admitted 
virtues and sacrifices of the great religious orders are invoked to 
cover the treacherous faults of a few. The whole Catholic world 
must deplore that in this instance the voice of the Holy Father 
has been inclined to that which the opinion of the patriot holds 
the worser cause. 

The Senate and the Chamber agreeing threw out at the last 
moment—and, fiscally speaking, quite justly—the taxes on fire 
insurances and successions in real property proposed by the City 
of Paris in aid, so far, of the great gap caused by the abolition of 
the wine octroi. It is a sign of the straits to which the city is 
put that one of the means by which this gap is to be filled is a tax 
of so-much on every case of—oranges! Think what this means. 
To pay for an extra tax on alcohol, an admitted poison, a poison 
which is sapping the very bed-roots of the body politic, you must 
tax a wholesome fruit and food, tax the very taste which once 
acquired leads farthest away from the road to ruin that alcohol 
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is! Such is the gift of the City of Paris to the New Century. 
Alas ! 

Long before this every one has heard of the brilliant reopening 
of the Théatre Francais. I add only that those who knew the 
old house will never recognise the new. All is for the better, no 
doubt. But—but——! After all, life is not made up of iron 
girders and uninflammable wood. The dividend is rather low, 
which is not to be wondered at. 

The Comédie is, no doubt, the best school in the world for 
classical French, and no one in the world would or could quarrel 
with the French of the great masters. Racine, Corneille, Moliére 
wrote French at least ; later Voltaire, J.-J. Rousseau followed— 
not bad seconds, so it is said. Which one of these would recog- 
nise now the French as it is written to-day? Such are the com- 
plications and the unnecessary rejections from public examinations 
of otherwise deserving candidates that, as I intimated some months 
ago, the Superior Council of Public Education proposed certain 
modifications in the orthography, or, in plainer words, changes in 
the numberless exceptions which make French grammar a pitfall 
for themselves, let alone foreigners. Now the Government has 
asked the advice of the Académie Francaise, and that great body 
has replied through its distinguished representative, M. Hanotaux, 
that many of the proposed changes are worthy of admission ; 
others not. 

But to show how difficult is modern French, it is pointed out 
that this learned scholar in his report has himself made two faults. 
The passages are these : 

(2) La Commission admettrait que les participes passés in- 
variables approuvé, attendu, &c., le soient dans tous les cas. . . 

(6) Les usages et prescriptions contraires ... ne seront pas 
enseignées comme régles. . . 

Now, instead of useless charades—will any of your readers 
point out the faults in strict grammar in these two sentences ? 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


AS SEEN FROM KIMBERLEY 


Rimberley : December 3, 1900 


DEAR , I quite envy you what London must be like 
even at this time of year—Kimberley at present is hot, dusty and 
uncomfortable. Last week we averaged 95° F. in the shade. 

From the official medical report issued by our health officer 
it appears that 403 out of every 1,000 European children under a 
year old died during the siege. Among the blacks the mortality 
was greater still. At present the town is healthy, there being very 
few cases of typhoid, although there are numerous deaths at the 
military hospital among the poor Tommies. 

We have plenty of excitement, as almost daily detachments of 
troops are coming in and going out, seemingly engaged in vain 
efforts to catch the roving bands of Boers, who keep on indulging 
in such little pleasantries as blowing up railway bridges, cutting 
the lines, “ holding up” loyal farmers, and generally making them- 
selves disagreeable. 

When we shall be at peace again one cannot tell. The Dutch 
evidently detest us more then ever, largely due, I think, to the 
lenient way they have been treated. 

I wish you a very happy Christmas. 








Yours, &c., 


thimberleyp : December 10 
DEAR , Kimberley is still more or less in the enemy’s 
country. We cannot move out without a permit, and it is not safe 
to go out more than five or six miles for fear of meeting a body of 
bandits. Conquerors are usually respected ; we are more despised 
than ever. 





Yours, &c., —-—- ———. 





WHILE the German grows fat and the Frenchman withers, the 
Englishman plays lawn tennis under a tropical sun.— Lord Curzon. 

I do not think Europe has any deep hatred of us; only a 
petty jealousy of our sleek, well-fed appearance, and satisfaction 
with ourselves.—B. Jowett. 





ENRY SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS, GENERAL 

AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
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graphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNicopg and A.B.C. 
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IN PASSING 


THERE is much truth and not a little criticism in the observation 
made by a working-man in the crowd which welcomed Lord 
Roberts to London. After gazing fixedly at the Field-Marshal, he 
said: “ Well, Ze don’t look as if you could call him Bobs to his 
face, and I don’t believe as how nobody ever did it |” 


Still the Scots caddy! The boy was waiting at the tee, laden 
with a bag in which every club ever invented seemed to be repre- 
sented. To him another boy cheerfully bearing five : “ How mony 
clubs does your man play wi’?” Reply: “ He doesna J/ay wi’ ony 
club, but I carry thirteen !” 


The arrangements for the trip of the Duke and Duchess of 
York to Australia are assuming a definite shape. The Ophir, 
which is to be fitted out as a Royal yacht, will be sent to Ports- 
mouth for her final embellishment and for the embarkation of their 
Royal Highnesses, while the S¢. George, the commodore ship of 
the escort, is to be converted into a showship, though, as a matter 
of fact, she is sister to the Royal Arthur, the flagship on the 
Australian station. Commander Wemyss, who goes out as second 
in command, is in charge of the details of the fitting out, and is at 
present engaged in the selection of the crew of the Of/ir, which, 
with the exception of the engine-room hands, who will be furnished 
by the owners, will consist exclusively of naval ratings. Both the 
Ophir and the S¢. George are to carry specially fitted and decorated 
steam pinnaces, such as are generally carried on the Royal 
yachts, but the designing of the accommodation and decorations 
has been left absolutely to the judgment of His Royal Highness. 
The Ofhirand the S¢. George will each carry five 56-feet pinnaces 
for the conveyance of passengers paying state visits to the 
royalties on either vessel, and from this it may be assumed that 
there will be some highly interesting functions afloat as well as 
ashore. 


The Duke of York’s promotion to’ flag rank has caused no 
surprise in the Navy, for it was fully understood that he would be 
empowered to hoist his flag, if necessary, during his visit to 
Australia. His Royal Highness becomes a rear-admiral at the 
age of thirty-five ; his uncle, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, was 
thirty-four when he was promoted. Sir H. Keppel was a rear- 
admiral at forty-eight, the Earl of Clanwilliam at forty-four, Sir 
A. Lyons and Sir N. Salmon at forty-five, and these are all now 
admirals of the fleet on the Active List. There is, however, no 
likelihood of the Duke of York regretting, as did his uncle, his 
speedy promotion, for, owing to the death of his brother and the 
call of other duties, he will not be able to pursue the profession in 
which he has made himself highly popular with officers and men. 
The popularity of the Duke of York in the Navy started with the 
cruise of the Bacchante, now more than twenty years ago. The 
crew did not take too kindly to Prince Edward—he was so 
infinitely courteous ; but Prince George could and did talk sailorese, 
and in all his later experiences at sea he showed himself such a 
thorough sailor that whoever served with him once wished to 
serve with him again. His promotion to flag rank is, however, as 
we have said, merely a honorific distinction. 


Rear-Admiral R. E. Jeffreys has been appointed senior officer 
on the coast of Ireland. The precise intentions of the Admiralty 
in this appointment and in the extension of Vice-Admiral Rawson’s 
command of the Channel Squadron are not quite apparent. The 
senior officer on the coast of Ireland is usually a rear-admiral who 
has reached the ultimate stage of full pay, but Admiral Jeffreys is 
the one rear-admiral on the list who seemed most certain of further 
employment. During the last twenty years no man in the Navy 
has enjoyed less half-pay than he, and at the present moment, if 
one were asked to nominate the successor to Hornby he would 
instinctively point to Jeffreys. Obviously, then, he has not been 
given the Queenstown command by way of shelving him, and it 
is reasonable to suppose that Ireland has assumed a high strategic 
position in the view of the Admiralty. Furthermore, Admiral 
Jeffreys goes direct from the Admiralty, where he has been 
Director of Naval Ordnance, and an officer of that position has 
probably never been given the Queenstown command before. 
During Admiral Rawson’s command of the Channel Squadron, 
Berehaven has become the headquarters of his fleet. When he 
takes his squadron abroad, Admiral Noel, who has recently gone 
direct from the Admiralty to the command of the Reserve 
Squadron, takes his fleet into Irish waters, practising his ships 
and men in Channel Squadron waters. It may be that the new 
senior officer on the coast of Ireland is to be in future regarded 
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as the second in command of the Reserve Squadron, in which 
case we have two admirals, fresh from the Admiralty, in command 
of a fleet of doubtful competence, with facilities afforded them of 
bringing their squadron up to such strength as to make it a 
competent fighting force. 


The gracious and touching appeal on behalf of the wives and 
families of our soldiers and sailors written by the Princess of 
Wales is singularly characteristic. Her first act in the New 
Century endorses all her acts in the Old Century. No one is less 
of a new woman than the Princess of Wales. Except her passion 
for music she has really shown no pronounced tastes, whilst in 
politics she has never meddled, and in society her influence has 
been for modesty and purity of life. But at every call of necessity, 
whenever charity cried out, she has at once come forward. It was 
recently estimated that the personal influence of the Princess of 
Wales since her marriage had obtained fifty millions for benevolent 


purposes. 


A curious spell of ill-luck has pursued successive chairmen of 
the ill-fated London and Globe. The original chairman, Sir 
William Robinson, died suddenly of a chill, leaving an unfinished 
opera he had composed and intended to produce. He used to 
boast that he never needed to shave in his life, and he always 
insisted on sleeping in sheets sewn together so as to make them 
into a sack. His successor and acquaintance, Lord Loch, was not 
altogether fortunate as empire builder, and died at sixty-three 
Lord Dufferin has lost one son, and now has another wounded at 
the front. 


Oh, who shall write the voyages down 
Where dragon-flies set sail and drown? 
Who knows the rigging of the craft 
Where fare the fat moths, drunk and daft? 
Oh, come, historian of the sky ! 

Name us the navies of the fly, 

And trace the pathways up the blue 
Where prayers arise, where Ariel flew, 
Which Shelley’s sun-wooed skylark knew ; 
Show us the canvas, gossamer-thin, 
Which wafts the dream-boat, Might Have Been— 
Fathom the leagues of ether-sea, 

And write the Odyssey of a bee ! 


From "' On Life's Stairway," by Frederic Lawrence Knowles, 


The new Royal yacht is at last to be dragged out of the 
doldrums. Mr. G. L. Watson, the well-known yacht designer, 
has been called in to give his expert advice, but courtesy covers a 
multitude of jealousies. For some unknown reason the mould 
loft of a dockyard is the most sacred of all depositories of State 
secrets ; yet it is no secret that at Portsmouth Dockyard the whole 
of the draughtsmen in the mould loft are employed continuously 
on the new Royal yacht. Designs by the score are made daily, 
submitted to the Admiralty, amended, corrected, revised, and 
rejected. We may one day discover what the new yacht has cost; 
but what one ought to know, as soon as Parliament meets, is why 
a private yacht designer has been called in to advise the experts 
of the Admiralty in the construction of a ship that is neither 
formidable nor beautiful. 


The year we have entered upon gives great promise of being 
a memorable one in the annals of yachting. To a certain ex- 
tent the race for the America Cup will naturally overshadow in 
interest the ordinary routine of regattas. But this will not be the 
only international contest on hand, for during the past few days 
the Duc Decazes has forwarded a challenge through the Union 
des Yachts Francais to the Royal Temple Yacht Club for the 
Coupe de France, a trophy won by Z/dred, an English yacht, in 
the Mediterranean three seasons ago, and successfully defended 
in British waters in 1899 and 1900, when challenged for by Count 
Castellaine and Duc Decazes respectively. These matches will 
probably be sailed either at Ramsgate or in the Solent. Then 
Mr. Lorne C. Currie, whose appetite for international contests is of 
the keenest, is preparing for the two challenges which he has issued— 
one for the Coupe Internationale des Un-Tonneaux of the Cercle de 
la Voile de Paris, and the other for the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Cup. For the French challenge Mr. Currie has had a boat designed 
by Mr. Linton Hope, while for the Canadian contest he is building 
no fewer than three yachts, which are being designed respectively 
by three well-known designers, Mr. Harley Mead, Mr. Linton 
Hope and Mr. Chambers. Interest is already being shown in the 
America Cup events, and this is considerably enhanced by a report, 
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apparently well founded, that two yachts will be built in America 
from which the defender will be selected, the second one being 
built for Mr. J. W. Lawson of Boston. In addition to all the 
jnterest attaching to these international events, the “ Clyde fort- 
night” promises to be particularly attractive this year, owing to 
the inclusion in the programme of some special races in connection 
with the Exhibition. Apropos of the Clyde regattas, a request 
has been forwarded to H.I.M. the German Emperor to use his 
influence to have the Kiel regattas a week earlier to prevent 
clashing with the “fortnight.” It will be remembered by those 
who take any interest whatever in yachting that this annual German 
fixture, which is growing in importance every year, seriously 
interfered with the Scottish regattas. It is to be hoped thata 
slight readjustment of dates may be effected so that in future 
neither series of fixtures shall suffer through clashing. 


Mr. Chandos Leigh, who has been created K.C.B., is a brother 
of Lord Leigh. As Counsel to several Speakers of the House of 
Commons it was once waggishly suggested by an irreverent Tory 
that he was engaged to teach them deportment, so dignified is his 
demeanour and gait. He bore a long and dangerous illness with 
a patience which he may well have learnt from Mr. Speaker him- 
self. Years ago his ambition ran to something more than advisory 
care of Speakers; for in his youth he was a fairly prominent 
cricketer. He scored forty-two for Harrow v. Eton in 1852. and 
in the same match of the year before was run out through backing 
up too far. For three years, from 1852 to 1854, he went in first 
for Oxford v. Cambridge, making eight first time, but failing to 
score on every subsequent occasion. He took the chair at the 
Centenary Dinner of M.C.C. 


Mr. Wood, of the Queen’s Hall, with a persistence more 
creditable to his heart than to his head, began the new year with 
a programme overloaded with Tschaikowsky. Surely the best 
orchestra in Europe might be better employed than in reproducing 
Russian salads composed of a crude mixture of vague yearnings 
and slabs of sentiment. May it also be suggested that there are 
grave objections to dishing up slices of Wagner’s operas in a 
concert-room ? Wagner, we know, attached almost as much 
importance to the acting and setting of his dramas as to the 
music, and the music alone is not satisfactory. The most notable 
feature of the New Year's Day concert was the singing of that 
curiously erratic artist, Madame Marchesi. At her best she is 
remarkably good, and she sang “ Ombra mai fu” at her best. 


Caran d’Ache—the signature is familiar to every reader of the 
Figaro, for Caran d’Ache is the cartoonist of the crowd in France. 
We reproduce his latest effort in this issue. Caran d’Ache = red 
pencil ; a zom de crayon assumed by the grandson of a soldier in 
the Grande Armée, Poiret by name, who remained in Russia after 
Napoleon’s campaign. His grandmother was a Russian, and 
when her son’s son was led by French instincts to Paris as 
designer and draughtsman, he found life a hard road. At last 
work came, from the Ministry of War, and, perfecting himself in the 
technical details of military science, he formed a style whereby he 
has become famous. Both he and Forain have made their work 
effective, not by emphasising the humorous point in a drawing, 
but by simplifying and rendering everything else subordinate to 
it. They have, asa Paris correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post expresses it, trained their eyes to seek the causes of in- 
harmony in every ensemi/e. The disregard of detail in which this 
has resulted has been mistaken by their followers, Hermann Paul, 
Capiello, &c., for a principle, and they, therefore, imitating the 
manner and lacking the essential humour and vision of Caran 
d@’Ache and Forain, have become simply poor draughtsmen. 


What Caran d’Ache is to the public of the /¥garo, Forain is 
to that of the Echo de Paris. “1 am always very busy,” Forain 
called down from the bridge the other day to a journalist who 
would penetrate his secrets. “I never do these sketches until the 
last moment. Sometimes I illustrate a text, but I generally make 
my drawing, and then I listen to it. As soon as I take up my pen 
an idea comes to me; so far it has never failed.” There is an 
affected simplicity and carelessness in his manner. “I found 
nothing to do in America,” he continued. ‘ Americans all resemble 
each other ; they look as though they were made by machinery 
That is because they have no class distinctions. I could not speak 
English, so instead of going out by myself I was taken out like a 
tame animal.” And softening towards his American visitor he 
added, “ My aim has been to picture everyday life, to show the 
ridiculous side of certain sorrows, the sad side of most joys, and to 
note, crudely sometimes, the hypocritical way in which our vices 
generally manifest themselves.” 
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THE } PASSING 


See how he dies, this Nineteen-hundredth Year 

No fearsome, dread decrepitude is here, 

No whimpering, shrinking, shuddering from the brink 
Of the dark river where he soon must sink. 

But, gaily laughing on his golden steed, 

Brings his last day with unabated speed ; 

Fills his great wine-cup with the strong North wind, 
Till foam the clouds above its brim, blue-lined, 

And pledges deep with shout and boist’rous tone 

The untried Year that soon must claim his throne. 


Then, through the sunset fire of red and gold, 
Sails to his Valhal like a Viking old. 


December 31, 1900. E. H. B. 


THE SOOTHSAYER’S GOAT 


It is possible in the familiar streets of London to receive 
occasionally a vivid impression of foreign lands or past 
ages, or strange superstitions. I knew once aiittle Italian 
bride who, coming from the South, was transplanted into 
the commercial atmosphere of a street in Paddington. 
One grey winter’s afternoon, she heard pass by, beneath 
her windows, the tinkle of the muffin bell, and straightway 
fell upon her knees in the devout and joyful faith that she 
was living still under Catholic skies. 

But even to the Englishman born and bred at home 
there are foreign parts of London, and places where the 
incongruities of life strike him with sudden surprise. 
Nowhere is this the case more than in a certain corner 
ot East London, which indeed is changed of late, but 
which still retains some of its old features. There exists 
in what was once notorious as Ratcliffe Highway, but is 
now dignified by the more genteel name of St. George’s 
Road, a small dingy shop, to enter which is to bewilder the 
mind, and to outrage the senses. There, shut in by four 
walls, cribbed, cabined, and confined in mere packing 
cases, or rudely constructed cages, you may see denizens 
from every quarter of the globe, fierce and gentle alike : 
the leopard lying down beside the lamb, the tiger burning 
bright, through the night of a London slum. 

I remember once being Shown by the owner of the place 
into a room, where the walls were hung with living green. 
There were many thousand paroquets in that one little 
chamber, and they clung to each other, and swayed back- 
wards and forwards in a vivid, gleaming sheet of colour, 
chattering and scolding all the time. 

In old days, when inbound ships used to come right up 
into Wapping Docks, there was hardly a morning when, 
standing in Jamrach’s doorway, you did not see sailors 
loitering in with pet monkeys in their pockets, or tropical 
birds perched on their shoulders, coming to barter them 
for small sums. Now the traffic has greatly died away ; 
but the present owner of Jamrach’s still drives a big trade 
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in beasts and birds, and you can be supplied with almost 
any animal you desire, from the harmless necessary cat to 
a gnu, or a baby elephant. An incident befell me there the 
other day which has lingered in my mind since with its. 
strange suggestions of a remote civilisation. 

I went into Jamrach’s, to find a pet for a little girl of 
my acquaintance, and I was treading gingerly between 
packing cases tenanted by every sort of wild beast, and 
trying to avoid outstretched claws, when my attention was 
arrested by the strangest noise I ever heard proceed fromany 
creature. It was inarticulate—a sound between a cry and 
a groan, with something human about it, yet remote and 
as if pertaining to another world. I turned hurriedly, 
and saw, gazing past me with eyes which seemed to 
behold the deserts of Mongolia, a goat; it was larger 
than our ordinary goat, had long yellow matted hair, and 
looked inexpressibly forlorn and unhappy ; from time to 
time it threw back its head, and emitted the strange cry 
which had startled me, and which seemed to proceed 
more from the back of its neck, than through any natural 
channel. 

‘* What have you got there?” said I, ‘‘ and why does 
it make such an unearthly sound?” 

‘‘Ah,” said the owner, with some pride, ‘‘that is a 
very curious animal, and we had no end of trouble to get 
hold of him.” 

‘** What is his history?” I asked, with some interest. 

‘* Well,” was his reply, ‘‘ the fact is he is a soothsayer’s 
goat, and has had a very remarkable position in life. He 
belonged to a Fakir in the north of Thibet, who had a 
great influence amongst the tribes there, and used to 
prophesy to them. People came from far and near to 
consult him about the future, and he had trained this goat 
to assist him in delivering his oracles. He and the animal 
lived together up in the mountains, and were held in great 
veneration by the wild tribes on the borders of Thibet. 
When the holy man died, his few belongings were 
scattered and sold, and an agent of mine managed to get 
possession of the goat and sent it home to me asa 
curiosity.” 

** What shall you do with him?” said I. 

‘*] will take fourteen pounds for him,” was the reply, 
‘*and he will be an ornament to any gentleman’s park.” 

My house stands in a street in Westminster, and I left 
the goat to his sacrilegious owner, and went home 
moralising upon his changed estate. 


SHAKESPEARE THE COUNTRYMAN 


THE deification of Shakespeare has increased at such a 
pace that it has almost become a sacrilege to consider him 
aman. Perhaps the greatest stroke of his genius was to 
leave no material for a biography. His was not an age 
of biographies and interviews. He seems to have been 
content that all record of his life should perish, save the 
essential fact that he did live and write. Even in regard 
to his writings, he took no precautions for posthumous. 
fame. He left them to the chance of time, and time has 
amply rewarded his heedlessness. The everyday, working 
Shakespeare, who ate and drank and slept and talked 
like his fellows, does not exist for us. All we have is am 
etherealisation of mind called Shakespeare. Every lauda- 
tory adjective in the language has been used, and a great 
many new ones have been specially coined to rarefy ever 
more this etherealised Shakespeare whom all the world 
knows and venerates. It will have no other; and in the 
dearth of facts about his daily life, no other is possible: 
But there really was another Shakespeare. There was in 
sober truth an everyday, living man, who went about his: 
work in the world like the rest of us; who was by no 
means so great a man to his fellows as the generations 
between them and us have made him out to be; and who 
could have had no foreknowledge of his fame to come. 
There was a William Shakespeare who walked the streets 
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gLondon, liable to be hustled like any ordinary man, from 

, as a matter of fact, he was undistinguishable in the 

. On the ascertained facts of his life imagination can 
iid up any kind of character it pleases. There is 
, fair consensus of opinion by his contemporaries that 
was “gentle.” Certainly he was successful in his pro- 
gssion, both in the matter of renown and monetary re- 
rd. He early began to put his savings into mortgages 
is London, and as the result of his career as actor-manager 
jg was enabled to purchase property in Stratford-on-Avon, 
yd retire thither before the age of fifty, the possessor of 
;handsome competency, and a quite fictitious coat of 
yms. On these truths any theory of his character may be 
gastructed. Theories are vain, but they are seductive. 
We might state ours and not satisfy ourselves or others 
gho have theirs. But we have often imagined what would 

n to Shakespeare theories if somebody rummaging 
isaconcealed cupboard in some old house in Warwick- 
dire came upon a dusty roll of ancient writing, and open- 
ing it found it to be ‘‘ The Life of William Shakespeare, 
ty Himself.” Conceive the newspaper headlines next 
norning, and the flashing of the news over the universal 
world. Conceive the sale at Sotheby’s. Conceive the 
rading of the life. Truly it was a masterstroke of 
William Shakespeare to depart this life quietly in his 
home at Stratford-on-Avon, and leave nothing but a 
yil—a decent, formal, unromantic country gentleman’s 
wil. Otherwise, all silent behind and before him. 

Another possibility tempts the imagination. Suppose 
Mrs. Shakespeare—for there was a real Mistress Shake- 
geare, who survived her husband and inherited, by express 
demise, the second-best bed—suppose, we say, she had 
ben a garrulous woman, and had talked to some gossiping 
scribe; what should we have known then? What could 
she have enlightened us about? Hamlet? Or the mystery 
ofthe Sonnets? Or William’s failings, and the second- 
best bed ? Oh, it was a superb feat that silence! 

Another train of thought is set up by a little book 
before us (‘‘ Shakespeare’s Greenwood.” By George 
Morley. London: Nutt. 3s. 6d.) in which the author 
teats in a pleasant way of the language, superstitions, 
customs, folk-lore, birds and trees of Warwickshire, with 
special references to the district of Stratford-on-Avon. 
One does not go far into the book before there is con- 
jued up a most authentic vision of Shakespeare the 
countryman, the man of the open air; the rustic Shake- 
spare, the calm, unfretful, unquestioning, true-recording, 
simple wayfarer between field and sky. We reflect on the 
Hamlets, Othellos, Macbeths, and a multitude of other 
human things that entered the mind of Shakespeare as 
beams of white light and came out as spectra, and then 
gard with gratitude the simple loveliness in which he 
kft Nature. ‘‘ Daffodils,” he says, ‘‘ That come before 
the swallow dares, and take The winds of March with 
beauty.” Or he sings : 


When daisies pied and violets blue, 
And ladysmocks all silver white, 
And cuckoo buds of every hue, 

Do paint the meadows with delight. 


Or, again, he says: ‘* Night’s candles are burned out and 
jocund day stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.” 
ln a thousand passages there is revealed a mind that 
drank of Nature simply and lovingly. Many and many a 
lime does Shakespeare make the dramatic interest stand 
Still while he paints some scene from the field or wood- 
land, Especially rich in these descriptive passages are 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” and ‘As You Like 
lt.” Says Oberon to Puck : 


I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine : 
There sleeps Titania— 


and very evidently there is no reason for such particularity 
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as to Titania’s bower, save the poet’s pleasure in painting 
it. Shakespeare seems unable on fit occasion to resist a 
catalogue of wild flowers, and he details them with such 
gentleness and lingering delight, charging them ever and 
anon with some strain of essential poetry, as makes them 
seem more beautiful than reality, yet not less real than 
their beauty. And in this trait it is impossible not to see 
the mind of a man impassioned by Nature. A thousand 
quotations might be made covering the whole range of 
Nature with which Shakespeare was acquainted. We 
insist rather on the flowers of the field because these are 
what strike the eye most in the neighbourhood of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. We know not, and never shall know, 
the habits and traits of Shakespeare that would make 
up his biography ; but certain it is that still in the 
very height of his powers he left London and fame 
behind him, and retired to his native town, in pur- 
suance of a carefully prepared plan of being a country 
gentleman with a brand-new coat-of-arms. Yet, in 
view of these memoried flashes in the plays of the fields 
and their flowers, and considering that perfect stretch 
of Avon meadow from the bridge at the town to the 
mill beyond the church, one seems to see a man coming 
home to the affections of Nature and the quiet mind. In 
the absence of the formal biography it is a probability 
better warranted than most theories about Shakespeare 
that he was essentially a man of the open air. Not so 
much that he loved the country as that he was bound to 
it by ties of birth and upbringing, and affinities he neither 
questioned nor thought of fathoming. For thirty years in 
London and the playhouses he had explored and exploited 
humanity for its advantage and his own. Having made 
his fortune does he remain in town to reign over the wits, 
daunt the young with his fame, and haunt the great? 
Rather he leaves his fame and his manuscripts to their 
fate, and turns him home to the country, having like a 
good natural Englishman established himself in gentility. 
Thenceforward he walks abroad by meadow and river, 
his mind filled by their deep and peaceful beauty, to give 
expression to which he had so often in London arrested 
the motion of mighty dramas, or used it, as in Ophelia’s 
gifts of field-herbs, to make our heart-strings crack more 
than by the cunningest phrases of the mere word-monger. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
PANTOMIMES 


TuIs is a season of the year when ‘‘ persons connected 
with the Press in reduced circumstances ” find themselves 
in responsible positions. Quite considerable people— 
Permanent Officials and Q.C.’s, and even judges of the 
realm—come up to them in club smoking-rooms and like 
places and seriously invite their counsel. This is not an 
habitual attitude. The author of ‘‘ Playhouse Impres- 
sions” has complained that the profession of dramatic 
critic is not taken seriously. He is apt to be ‘‘ poked in 
the ribs by elderly dons.” Aged warriors will hint that 
he is a sad dog, and have even been known to ask 
him to introduce them to some star of comic opera, to 
which end the poor wretch might as easily think of 
approaching a daughter of the House of Hapsburg- 
Let him choke down his wrath if he can, and think of 
Boxing Day. For, punctually with that festival, the 
procession of time shall bring with itasmall revenge. ‘I 
said that I would ask you—I said that you would be sure 
to know—I am sure you will help us.” Hat in hand, so 
to speak, anxious and deferential, the British parent or 
guardian implores experience to decide for him to what 
pantomime he shall send his offspring. 

If people only thought of it, there are few harder ques- 
tions. The proper test were the child’s test, and there are 
few organs of criticism which keep a child for the purpose, 
the office-boys being prematurely cynical, and—how does 
one know where they spend their evenings ?—possibly not 
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unbiassed. The question is momentous and not easy to 
answer. The only respectable test of pantomime (as of 
chocolate cream and calomel) is the child’s test. That at 
east is the prevailing superstition, and lacking an infant col- 
league who might go round the theatres with one on Boxing 
Night and after, and impart his views for a consideration, 
one can only draw a bow ataventure. If, however, itis any 
help, I should say that there were a great many children 
at the first matinée of Drury Lane, and so far from appear- 
ing to fall asleep, as they have been known to do, out- 
wearied with excess of spectacle, these were plainly very 
wide awake and very joyful. And from the Hippodrome, 
where you have a circus and a pantomime in one, a spy 
returns bearing asimilarreport. Atthe Garrickis ‘‘ Struwwel- 
peter,” skilfully adapted from the famous book, and of 
‘« Struwwelpeter” one small critic remarked that the people 
in the book had come alive; while to meet the demand 
“‘Struwwelpeter ” is being placed in the evening bill at the 
Garrick. Sing hey! then for Drury Lane and the Hippo- 
drome and ‘‘ Struwwelpeter ” at the Garrick. That parent 
or guardian is safe enough who shall venture on aught of 
these. Drury Lane is still the best and greatest, being 
magnificent beyond the proud record of previous winters, 
and what is more important—a pantomime. Mr. Dan 
Leno and Mr. Herbert Campbell are in the forefront of 
the characteristic humours ; but if it is not all lavender, 
neither is it all music-hall. The note of a_ superior 
refinement is struck by Beauty—the piece, by a daring 
stroke of theatrical chemistry, combines the charms of two 
fairy stories, and is the Sleeping Beauty and Beauty 
and the Beast in one—Miss Madge Lessing, who comes 
from America, and sings and dances with a refined grace 
and prettiness which we are pretty certain were 
not vouchsafed to any previous pantomime It is 
a melancholy account of us, but unless we rush up the 
tree to Miss Isabel Jay, we can think of no one in comic 
opera with the delicate refinement of Miss Lessing, who 
might sing and dance before the bench of bishops. Then 
there are an excellent principal boy and beautiful ladies and 
lords in waiting, and efficient fairy queens, bird fairies, 
and a comfortable comic nurse to Beauty in Mr. Fred 
Emney, and far fewer topical allusions and grown-up 
japes than the most optimistic of us had reckoned. The 
clown, that old friend who calls himself Whimsical 
Walker, is full of traditional quips and cranks, and throws 
crackers to his little friends among the audience. In brief 
the vote of the nursery is that all is for the best in 
the best of all possible Drury Lanes. The sight 
of these little ones emparadised is supposed to be 
enough to make their parents and guardians happy. 
But quite eminent persons have been seen at Drury Lane 
since Boxing Day in palpable enjoyment, and even staying 
for the harlequinade. The music is pleasant when it is 
merely Mr. Glover, and Mr. Glover has fetched in at a 
critical moment the ‘‘ Valkyrie” and ‘‘ Tannhduser” to 
accompany the more tremendous episodes of spectacle, 
which are really sumptuous and beautiful beyond prece- 
dent, and leave us aghast before the organising genius 
which has conquered them. 

To ‘‘Struwwelpeter” we will return: a capital adaptation 
of the famous pictures, deftly strung together and highly 
creditable to the adaptors, Mr. Philip Carr and Mr. Nigel 
Playfair. Y. B. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE YELLOW SPECTRE 
To the Editor of Tuk OuTLooK 


I HAVE read with far more than passing interest in Zhe Outlook 
the other week the letter of “One who Knows the Sinologue,” 
ve “Sir Robert Hart’s Yellow Spectre,” and venture a few remarks 
because this letter touches on an influence which I firmly believe 
will divide into two that much-talked-about 69 per cent. of the 
foreign trade with China which our Empire happily possessed 
in the last recorded year. 


Your correspondent very rightly points to the fact that perhaps 
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80 per cent. of the Sinologues see matters entirely through Chines 
spectacles. I have noticed instances of this amongst both 
consuls and our missionaries. I a/so have been struck with 

at the gross ignorance of everything pertaining to Ching 
exists amongst the majority of foreigners, especially Brit 
who reside in the Treaty ports. The more you seem to knoy 
China the less you really know—that is true of 80 per Cent, of 
foreigners there. 

I have travelled through and gleaned a little information in the 
eighteen provinces during a period of seven consecutive 
and, while speaking the language in a few dialects, my own mothe, 
in-law even would never say to me, “Son, you are a Sinologue!» 

And my deliberate view is that Sir Robert Hart is right—that, ip 
a word, the Yellow Spectre is no myth, and that if foreign state, 
men desire to preserve China from dissolution they must face this 
inevitable fact. It is too late to stop rebellion in Central Ching. 
if the Foreign Office had five years ago wakened up under repeated 
warnings things must have been very different. We should hay 
been the predominating Power, and the Emperor would hay 
been firmly on the throne and a real reforming power. But now 
well, what is before us who can say? Frankly, I do not knor, 
but I am quite sure it is unrest and prolonged unrest. 

For my part, I fully intend to adorn my manly and wel. 
decorated breast with the China medal for operations in th 
Yangtsze, 1901. SU-LI-Wen, 


THE ROYAL VICTIM OF ENTERIC 
To the Editor of TAR OUTLOOK 


The death of Prince Christian Victor from enteric fever ig 
South Africa is a prominent proof of the inefficacy of inoculation 
in rendering the system insusceptible to the disease. 

Those medical organs who extend the zgis of their supportto 
the inoculation furor take refuge in the plea of the proclivity of the 
Royal Family to typhoid, but in advancing such an argument they 
only weaken their own position. The fact that certain constitu. 
tions show a marked predisposition to fall into typhoidal states 
does not support the bacterial doctrine of its origin, nor, therefor, 
the theory of protective inoculation based thereon. The fact of the 
Tsar, surrounded by every accessory which the most advanced 
sanitary science can suggest, having developed enteric fever 
demonstrates the supreme ignorance of bacteriologists as to the 
etiology of the disease. 

The death of the Prince in the prime of life is lamentable. $0 
also is the record of the thousands of our soldiers who were sub 
jected to the injections, and the numerous painful symptoms whid 
they entail, only to fall victims wholesale to the unprecedented 
outbreak of enteric at the seat of war. But if these painful exper: 
ences make the public think, and thereby help to clear away th 
mists of error and further the elucidation of scientific truth, the 
victims of them will not have suffered in vain. When we suffer 
without succeeding it is that others after us may succeed without 
suffering. Suffering seems to be the price for the acquisitiond 
truth, which is the extension of mental liberty. 

21 Sunningdale, Clifton, Bristol. MAURICE L. JOHNSON. 


ASSISTANT MASTERS AND THE HEADMASTERS 
CONFERENCE 


To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


Mr. Clark is not mistaken: he and I used the word “repre 
sentative” in different senses; but he forgets that he said this 
Association was not representative in any sense. The professiond 
associations of law and medicine, the Headmasters’ Conference, 
and the Headmasters’ Association, are not representative in the 
Parliamentary sense ; neither are we. The ideal in all these is 
the same : that all persons eligible should become members. The 
sense in which we represent four or five hundred schools is tht 
we have amongst us members, belonging to those schools, whoatt 
able to tell us what their views, aims, and methods are. One mat 
is enough to do that, but in most cases we have more ; at Chek 
tenham practically the whole staff, at Rugby half, at other placts 
more or fewer. My experience is not that most masters have @ 
invincible prejudice against any such association, but that mos 
masters do not know what it is. When its aims and constitution 
are explained, most masters join. There are, of course, some 
with invincible prejudices, as Mr. Clark says ; and these we leav 
alone, unless they try to influence others by assuming that theif 
prejudices are reasons. 

Mr. Clark’s statements are nearly all assumptions. He 
assumes that the A.M.A. speaks for the whole body of assistatt 
masters. He assumes that the schools represented in the Head- 
masters’ Conference have a right to be there, and apparently 
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these as an oasis in the wilderness of secondary education. 
He assumes that there are two distinct types of school—one there 
nted and one in the Headmasters’ Association. He finally 
es that the schools represented on the A.M.A. .have no 
common ground for discussion. The first I leave until Mr. Clark 
ces some evidence. As to the second, does Mr. Clark know 
how schools gain the right to be represented at the Conference? 
Originally, it was by Thring’s invitation ; later, by what principle 
extended I know not, but there is a mysterious connection between 
itand the “ Public Schools Year Book.” What authority compiles 
«Year Book”? I know more than one secondary school 
(Stratford, for example) which is not in the Conference or the 
«Year Book,” although it is of the same class as most of those 
ghich are in it. Again, what is the type of school represented 
in the Headmasters’ Association? Is Charterhouse a school 
of two distinct types, that its headmaster should be a 
member of both the Conference and the Association? Many 
gther headmasters belong to both. The dividing line has been 
drawn arbitrarily ; it depends partly on accident, partly on friend- 
ship, partly on mere numbers, not simply on the character of the 
work. Lastly: take as common topics which are important for all 
secondary schools—methods of teaching mathematics ; the place 
of English literature in schools ; the teaching of languages ; pro- 
portions of subjects in various typical schemes of training ; 
athletics ; or in educational politics—constitution of local autho- 
rities; whether schoolmasters should be civil servants or not ; 
conditions of tenure, and a score of others. The great benefit of 
such associations as this, is that masters from different types of 
schools, “each with their own interests,” can meet and talk over 
general principles and common interests, and the great aim and 
se of us all, a sound educational system for England. 
Secondary education has become “a wilderness” because each 
section—I might almost say each school—has woyked as if it 

were the only one in existence. 

W. H. D. Rouse, Hon. Sec. A.M.A. 
Rugby, December 30. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS AND THE RATES 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


If only men with the wit of Canon Hayman would apply their 
brains with temperance to the problem of the future position of 
Voluntary Schools—or, to put it perhaps better, the position which 
inthe future can be taken by schools having as part of their cur- 
riculum the teaching of religion from a denominational standpoint— 
how much better it would be for the cause which he and I have at 
heart ! 

Toa non-legal mind it may not be apparent how absurd is the 
suggestion that voluntary payments for a purpose in which an 
individual is interested should be set off against a claim by a 
public authority for a purpose in which every member of the public 
sor ought to be interested ; but to prove his case Canon Hayman 
must be prepared to show that tips to a crossing-sweeper should 
be set against a sanitary rate levied by the local authority. 

Many men and women like myself have sympathies with 
Voluntary Schools, and fully appreciate the work of their managers, 
butas members of School Boards we know that the extravagant 
statements as to School Boards, set out in the extract quoted from 
the leaflet from the King Alfred’s League, have no foundation in 
fact,and some of us wonder at this folly which produces such 
inaccurate representations of our aims and objects. I may bea 
weaker brother, and the leaflet may be intended for those with 
stronger constitutions than mine, but to me such proposals are 
only a “stumbling-block,” and will certainly afford amusement if 
hot ammunition to those opposed to us. W. W. THOMPSON. 

Kensington : January 1. 


“A NATION OF ROGUES AND HYPOCRITES” 
To the Editor of Tue. OUTLOOK 


Those journals which profess to be championing the cause of 
moral purity, by exposing cases of trading interests co-existing 
With control of public spending departments dealing with such 
interests, and by agitating for the suppression of such relation- 
ships, would seem to assume the existence of a society of pick- 
pockets. The municipality or Government department is assumed 
to become immaculate so soon as those who control it are effec- 
ely treated as rogues. 

Instead of indicating moral advance the recent agitation would 
seem to indicate moral retrogression. That we are forced to 
recognise that the affluent and ostensibly enlightened sections of 
“¢ community need virtually the same penal restrictions as do the 
Mpoverished and benighted, would seem to show that the 
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environment created by our latest stage of civilisation had 
levelled downwards instead of upwards. And my conclusions, 
reached by an exhaustive and impersonal system of scrutiny, lead 
me to assert that the cunning hypocrite is now typical of the 
educated and successful members of English society. I contend 
that, to the extent of the individual’s endowment of craft and 
deceit, is his prospect of becoming a good and successful citizen 
according to current standards. Our restrictions against the 
frank rascal have only transformed him into the astute knave. I 
surmise that this state of things will persist until religion is again 
a matter of belief, and a scientific morality supersedes the complex 
of pretence, expediency and emotive prepossession at present 
passing as morality. Morality is no more attainable through 
penal measures, than is sobriety, by shutting up public-houses 
We must have the penal measures, but, for heaven’s sake, let us 
not narcotise ourselves into the dream that they have any 
significance as indication of moral advance! 

At present, I believe we are the most morally inclined 
and the most morally rotten of European nations. We 
want to be righteous, but are too deeply embedded in pre- 
cedent, convention and selfishness to accomplish what we 
desire. We are the nation, Jar excellence, which takes the moral 
husk for the grain. We are besotted by “appearances.” We do 
not try to act our belief—which is to be moral—but to blotch 
over the inconsistencies between our actions and our professions. 
In posse, we are a moral nation. Jm esse, we are a nation of rogues 
and hypocrites. I believe we are now nearing, if we have not 
already reached, that critical stage in our national evolution which 
shall decide whether we are to have a fresh lease of national 
coherency, or to go the way of the over-ripe empires of classical 
antiquity. If indifference, slavery to forms and precedents, brute 
ambitions, now prevent the dominant classes from recognising the 
perils besetting this nation, and from applying the only means to 
obviate those perils, then we may hoist the sign, Delenda est 
Britannia. Salvation must come from above. 

H. CROFT HILLER. 


[We let Mr. Croft Hiller have his say, or as much of it as 
space permits, but we see no proof of the truth of his indictment. 
On the contrary, we believe that, much as there is to amend, 
British national life is as sound as ever it was.—ED.] 


THE MOMERIE MEMORIAL FUND 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


May I call the attention of your numerous readers to the late 
Rev. Dr. Momerie’s Memorial Fund which is now being organised 
under influential auspices ? 

I learn, with regret, that Dr. Momerie was not able to leave 
his family in those affluent circumstances which had his great 
talents been employed for his own benefit, instead of the advance- 
ment of learning and the cause of Truth, he would have been, 
doubtless, able to do. 

His abilities commanded a high figure until his conscience for- 
bade him to square his teaching with the obsolete requirements of 
a Conservative academical professorship. His public ministra- 
tions to the Truth-seekers within and without the English Church, 
of which he remained a loyal member, would have always ensured 
him an honourable maintenance ; but they were cut short pre- 
maturely, with the result that those who were nearest and dearest 
to him have had to suffer. 

I think, in these circumstances, if you will open your 
columns to strengthen the “Momerie Memorial Fund,” you will 
gain the thanks of many readers, amongst whom are some of his 
most ardent admirers and attached friends. 

H. R. HAwEIS, M.A. 
Incumbent of St. James’, Marylebene. 
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MISS ESPERANCE AND 
MR. WYCHERLY 


Just as a Royal Princess is known only by her Christian name, 
so “ Miss Esperance” was known to her many friends by hers. 
It would have seemed an impertinence to add anything more ; 
there was only one Miss Esperance, and even quite commonplace 
people, deficient in imagination and generally prosaic in their 
estimate of their acquaintance, acknowledged, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, that in Miss Esperance was to be found in marked degree 
“that hardy and high serenity,” distinguishing quality of the truly 
reat. 

A little old lady, her abundant white hair demurely parted 
under the species of white cap known in the North Country as a 
* mutch,” with beautiful kind eyes, and fresh pink and white com- 
plexion, having a slim, long-waisted figure always attired in 
garments something of a cross between those of a Quakeress and 
a Sister of Mercy ; a little old lady, who walked delicately and 
talked deliberately the English of Mr. Addison, who lived in a 
small square house, set in a big homely garden, on seventy pounds 
ayear ; and out of that helped innumerable people poorer than 
herself, to say nothing of even greater responsibilities undertaken 
at an age when most of us look for rest and a quiet life. 

Such was Miss Esperance ; regarded by the inhabitants of her 
own village, and those of the big town on whose outskirts it lay, 
with something of the possessive pride with which they looked 
upon their famous castle. 

And then there was Mr. Wycherly. 

For twenty-five years he had lived with Miss Esperance, 
occupying two rooms on the first floor. A very learned man was 
he, absorbed in the many books which lined his little sitting-room. 
Something of a collector, with a discriminating affection for first 
editions and a knowledge concerning them excelling that of Mr. 
Donaldson himself, the great second-hand dealer. 

The attitude of Miss Esperance towards Mr. Wycherly some- 
what resembled that of Miss Betsy Trotwood towards Mr. Dick, 
with this difference—that Mr. Wycherly’s lapses from a condition 
of erudite repose were only occasional. He had what Miss 
Esperance tenderly called “ one foible.” On occasion, particularly 
on such occasions as he left the village on a book-hunting expedi- 
tion in the neighbouring town, “he exceeded ”—again I quote 
Miss Esperance—the temperate tumbler of toddy and single glass 
of port which she accorded him, and would return in a state of 
boisterous hilarity, which caused Elsa, the serving-woman, to 
shake her head and mutter something about “haverals” on his 
first wavering appearance at the far end of the garden path which 
led to the front door. 

Then would she march upstairs and sternly “turn down” his 
bed, descending hastily again, and, in spite of his protests, trundled 
him up the staircase, divested him of his boots, nor left him till he 
was safe between the sheets. There he continued to sing lustily 
till he fell asleep. 

He was never otherwise than courteous in his cups: but at 
such times his usually austere manner would unbend, and he 
would compare Elsa, who was ten years older than Miss Esperance, 
and extremely hard-favoured, to sundry heathen goddesses, eulo- 
gising her eyes and her complexion, and interspersing his compli- 
ments with sonorous Latin quotations: for, like Mr. Addison, 
“this knowledge of the Latin poets, from Lucretius and Catullus 
down to Claudian and Prudentius, was singularly exact and 
profound.” 

Even when most mirthful he only sang two songs, “ Here’s a 
health unto his Majesty,” and “ Down among the Dead Men.” In 
his more sober moments he professed entire ignorance of music. 

There were people who said he was a distant connection of the 
Mr. Wycherly who wrote plays, but I never heard him claim any 
such relationship. When he first came to live with Miss Esperance, 
his family and hers almost despaired of him, and even talked of 
putting him “in a home”: for “his foible” had become a 
habit, and health and brain were both seriously affected. Then he 
himself suggested Miss Esperance, and his relatives were only 
too glad to fall in with the suggestion. What he could pay would 
make things easier for her, and she, if any one in the world, might 
reclaim him. But if his friends thought to make things easier for 
Miss Esperance by the quarterly payments they made for his 
board and lodging, they were very far wrong. She deducted a few 
shillings for the rooms, but the rest was religiously expended upon 
himself ; and as his health improved, and the fine, keen, scholarly 
brain reasserted itself, he was only too glad to leave everything to 
Miss Esperance, never concerning himself so much as to order a 
pair of boots unless she accompanied him to be measured. 

He “ exceeded” less and less ; his vocal exercises were confined 
to some four times in the year, and Miss Esperance rejoiced over 
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him as a book-lover rejoices over some rare folio rescued from th 
huckster’s stall to play an honoured part among “ the Che, 
and the mighty of every place and time.” 

“TItis of inestimable advantage to me to be able to listen 
to the instructive conversation of so cultivated a man as MY goo{ 
friend Mr. Wycherly,” Miss Esperance would say. “He seen, 
to comprise in his own person the trained intelligence of the 
Ages.” 

And no matter to whomsoever she said it, he woulg 
gravely and look impressed. It was surprising what : 
manners quite uncouth people developed in the society of Mis, 
Esperance. 

She had many relations in high places, and all who Crossed he 
threshold were her life-long friends, eager to serve her, but sy 
would accept pecuniary assistance from none of them, 

She and Elsa, the faithful servant and friend of some 
years, cooked and washed and gardened, caught and groomed, 
shaggy pony in the little paddock, and cleaned the queer iy, 
carriage in which Miss Esperance used to drive into Edi 
with a shawl pinned over her bonnet on cold days to protect hy 
ears. 

One wonders, in days when Mr. Hyndman proclaims aloud ay 
at length that a working-man should not be expected to feed js 
children (three, I believe, is the number specified) on thirty gj. 
lings a week, what he would have said to Miss Esperance and by 
seventy poundsa year. To be sure, she and Elsa seldom tasteding, 
except on Sundays. “A man, my dear, is different,” she woy 
say, when chops were frizzling for Mr. Wycherly ; but she 
had a meal for a friend, and a good and daintily served meg ; 
was. 

When you stayed with Miss Esperance, Elsa would put be 
head into your bed-room—it seemed in the small hours—demani. 
ing loudly, ‘* Will ye tak’ a herring or an egg to your breakfast?" 
And I always chose the herring, for herrings “ brandered” by Els 
were of a succulence unknown to ordinary mortals, 

It fell upon a time during Mr. Wycherly’s sojourn tht 
one Archie, a great-nephew of Miss Esperance, came to vist 
them, and in no time the jolly young middy, whose ship ms 
anchored at Leith, had made a conquest of them, all three, wit 
his youth and good looks, and kindly, cheery ways. 

Mr. Wycherly heard that a “first folio” of Beaumont ai 
Fletcher was to be seen at some booksellers in the New Tom, 
and set forth early with five pounds in his pocket, to see if 
could secure such a find. 

The day waned, and still no Mr. Wycherly returned triumph 
to display his treasure to the admiring eyes of Miss Esperane 
and “that vastly agreeable youth,” as he styled Archie. 

Miss Esperance visibly grew more and more anxious, ai 
Archie, who was quite ignorant of Mr. Wycherly’s “foible’ 
wondered why his aunt should concern herself that a dignified 
old gentleman had not returned by four o’clock on a spring after 
noon. 

So perturbed did she become that Archie volunteered to 
and look for him. 

His aunt hesitated, then said slowly: “ Dear Archie, I am at 
sure whether it would be right to let you go. You are very you 
and poor dear Mr. Wycherly-——” 

“Hoots, Miss Esperance,” interrupted Elsa from the half-ops 
door where she had been listening in the most barefaced fashio, 
“ just let the laddie gang ; he is better suited to see after yon put 
drucken body than yersel’ !” 

With that blessed reticence which characterises all honest ati 
well-disposed boys, Archie asked no questions. The whole site 
tion “jumped to the eye,” so, kissing his aunt, he seized his jaunty 
cap and was gone before Miss Esperance recovered from be 
wonder and indignation at Elsa’s “ meddling.” 

Archie walked smartly, keeping a sharp look-out right and |e 
till he reached the outskirts of the town ; but he met nobody othe! 
than an occasional drover. Presently he became aware of a lit 
crowd which surrounded some one who was evidently sitting ® 
the kerbstone and singing. 

The group of rough lads and fisher-girls joined derisively# 
the chorus of the song, marking the time by means of varids 
missiles more calculated to soil than to injure their target. 

With a sense of foreboding curiosity as the discordant “ Fall: 
la, la-la-la, la” smote upon his ears, Archie squeezed himself inte 
the press under the arms of its taller members, and to his dism# 
discovered Mr. Wycherly—hatless, almost coatless, dirty, # 
dishevelled—endeavouring to sing “Here's a health unto bs 
Majesty” in very adverse circumstances. 

Archie pushed through to his side, saying haughtily, “ Dot! 
you see that the gentleman is drunk? Be off, and let me 
him home.” 
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But the lads and lasses by no means saw it in that light, and 
ig less time than it takes to write the sentence Archie was engaged 
-sole-handed in a free fight with all and sundry, and there seemed 
every likelihood of his getting decidedly the worst of it. 

Fortune favours the brave, however, and a big collier lad, who 
jad been the first to point out Mr. Wycherly’s peculiarities of 

* and costume to his companions, suddenly sided with Archie, 
apd not only did he succeed in dispersing his quondam friends, 
jut he fetched a “hackney coach” and lifted Mr. Wycherly bodily 
into it. 
othe “Beaumont and Fletcher” had proved to be a reprint, 
aod Mr. Wycherly had drowned his sorrows in the flowing bowl. 


At twenty-two, with nothing but his pay to live upon, Archie 

ied a pretty girl whose face was her sole fortune. Three 
charming little boys were born to them in the next five years, 
Then Archie and his wife both died of typhoid fever at South- 
ampton. : ; 

There were no living near relatives on either side, but kindly 
strangers forwarded a letter, written by Archie a week before his 
death, to Miss Esperance. 

She was then seventy years old, but in this matter she did not 
een consult Mr. Wycherly. She merely informed him of what 
had occurred, and announced her speedy departure for Southampton 
«to fetch dear Archie’s children home.” 

She had not left her own house for a single night in fifteen 


we Wycherly took her frail, beautiful old hand in his and 
mised it to his lips. As he laid it down he said beseechingly, 
“You will let me act as joint guardian with you to Archie’s 
children? I will undertake the education of those boys myself— 
itwill be a great interest to me.” 

“They will, indeed, be fortunate boys !” said Miss Esperance, 
and she raised such beautiful, trustful eyes to her old friend, that 
he was fain to kiss her hand again and hasten from the room. 

Shortly afterwards he left the house and might have been seen 
hurrying along the road in the direction of Edinburgh, with a 
large and seemingly heavy parcel under his arm. 

He was not long away and he walked steady and straight, but 
all the same he sang softly under his breath: “And he that will 
this health deny,” as he shut the garden gate with a clang and 
hurried towards the house. 

Miss Esperance was standing in the little hall dressed for 
driving, looking pale and perturbed. She, too, had a parcel, a 
small square parcel, and Elsa was evidently remonstrating, for Mr. 
Wycherly heard her say as he came up: “It’s just fair redeeklus, 
and any o’ them would be just prood to be askit—an’ me wi’ all 
yon wages lyin’ idle i’ the bank this thirty year !” 

She paused abruptly as Mr. Wycherly appeared in the open 
door, Elsa had sharp ears, in spite of her eighty years, and the 
last “let him lie” sent her up the staircase as fast as her old legs 
would carry her. 

“Miss Esperance,” said Mr. Wycherly, “we start to-night. 
See, | have bought the tickets,” and he waved them triumphantly. 
“T have madeall our arrangements. We shall reach Southampton 
about mid-day to-morrow, and there is plenty of money for present 
expenses, so please ——.” He took the little square parcel from 
her very gently, and reached it up to Elsa, who stood on the top 
step of the curly staircase. Through the paper he felt it was the 
litle leather jewel-case that had been her mother’s. “ We could 
not allow that, Miss Esperance!” he continued. “ Journeys are a 
man’s business.” 

Miss Esperance sat down on the only chair in the hall, and 
began to cry. 

Next day, when they were far away, and Elsa was dusting the 
backs of Mr. Wycherly’s books—he took them out and dusted 
them tenderly himself three times a week ; there were no glass 
doors, for he said he could not bear “to see his friends through a 
window ”—she came on several gaps in the well-filled shelves. 
The “ first quarto” of “ Hamlet” was gone. “The right edition 
of Gerard” was nowhere to be seen. The long row of “kind- 
hearted play-books ” was loose in the shelf, for “ Philip Massinger ” 
was a-missing. And in the sacred place devoted to “ first folios” 
there was a yawning chasm. 
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Elsa paused, duster in hand. “She maun never ken,” she 
whispered. “ They buiks was more to him than her braws is 
tae a woman. She maun never ken!” 

L. ALLEN HARKER. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, $.W. 


WHETHER England is or is not in a state of decadence seems to 
be the principal subject of discussion just now. The papers are 
full of prophetic utterances by modern Cassandras and Jeremiahs. 
It is quite bewildering. According to one, the country is going 
to the dogs ; according to another, we never had more cause for 
self-congratulation. I am no sooner convinced of my own and 
my neighbour’s degeneracy than I hear it stated that we are 
morally and intellectually second to none. Our politics, our com- 
merce, and our morals are alternately the subject of fierce denun- 
ciation or sublime self-satisfaction. I suppose the writers on both 
sides have been considerably influenced by their Christmas dinners 
and the Stock Exchange failures. The people affected by neither 
are naturally optimistic ; the others, who, like myself, are mourning 
the loss of their digestion and dividends, are naturally inclined to 
take a pessimistic view of things in general. I know nothing of 
commerce, and but little of politics, but I flatter myself I do know 
something of man ; and while last week I gratefully acknowledged 
the improvement of everything relating to woman, I am now going 
to expatiate on the degeneracy of the modern Society young man. 

At a certain ladies’ club of which I am a member there is a 
book in the hall in which members are supposed to write any 
complaints they wish to make. The only entry I ever discovered 
in it was to the effect that “there is no hot water, and what there 
is is always cold.” The same complaint might apply to the Society 
young man. There are none, and what there are count for 
little. Of course the war is responsible for the present dearth ; 
but it seems to me that, in spite of all the sorrow and suffering 
this South African campaign has entailed, in the long run we shall 
find good come of it. Self-indulgence was rapidly ruining the 
manhood of England, the love of luxury and ease insidiously 
undermining our aristocracy. I myself know of houses, and have 
stayed in them, where the men, on being called in the morning, 
were provided with glasses of milk and curacoa ; where they had 
eau de Cologne baths, hot-water bags, and every conceivable 
feminine extravagance was proffered them. Hostesses who would 
not pander to these effete requirements found their invitations 
refused. It was with a certain degree of unsympathetic joy 
that I heard of these same men sleeping in trenches and 
living off bully beef and biscuits. To their credit be it 
said that they did not fail to rise to the occasion when it was 
demanded of them. It only shows that Englishmen have pluck 
and endurance if it is required of them to display it, but when it 
is not obviously in demand they are prone to become effete and 
somewhat feeble. I am quite aware that my own sex are entirely 
to blame for it. When you see middle-aged women in Society 
hanging on every word of some silly little subaltern in the Guards, 
petting him like a toy spaniel and even marrying him, is it any 
wonder that the result is such as it is? Boys of nineteen in order 
to appear “smart ” will do anything to get themselves talked about 
with some married woman old enough to be their mother ; and the 
married woman who has a stolid and complacent husband some- 
where in the background, instead of letting her juvenile admirer 
see what a supremely ridiculous figure he cuts, tightens her hold 
over him, and when he arrives at years of discretion and wishes 
to take unto himself a young and pretty wife, he finds that elderly 
married woman a nice millstone round his neck. 

Another type we have to contend with in Society is the old 
young man who wears an inextinguishable look of weariness on 
his face and immaculately cut garments on his person. He makes 
a pathetic dado in ball-rooms, and is an authority on menus and 
collars. He never falls in love, but some day will contract a 
marriage that will give universal satisfaction to all concerned, 
which is a delicate way of intimating that there is plenty of money 
on both sides. Between the very young man and the old young 
man there is not much in the way of man at all in London till we 
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get to the really old man, who generally ends by marrying the 
youngest and handsomest girl, especially if he is a general. There 
is a perfect epidemic of engaged generals just now; in fact, to 
create a sensation of some sort seems to be the mission of every 
general in the British Army. 

It seems to me that every day men grow more dependent on 
their wives ; of course they will not admit it, and they are perfectly 
furious if you even hint at such a thing, but the fact is none the 
less apparent to observant women. The old-fashioned husband 
who inspired his wife with awe and fear is extinct. The modern 
husband consults his wife on nearly every subject, and is willing 
to follow her advice on matters in a way which would paralyse his 
grandfather. Over and over again I have heard wives complain 
bitterly that they married because they wanted somebody to make 
up their minds for them, only to find that after matrimony they 
had still not only to make up their own minds on every con- 
ceivable subject, but also their husbands’. The truth is, I think, 
that the modern man is inclined to self-indulgence and that he is 
ceasing to think and act for himself and is content to drift with 
the stream, which is certainly flowing in the direction of degenera- 
tion. That the war has done much to stem the course of that 
stream is self-evident, and it remains with the women of England 
to divert it altogether and make our men worthy of the great 
Empire which they have created. 


NEW LEAVES 


London: Thursday 


HE is asanguine man who hopes that Nature will discover that 
she is behind the philanthropic feeling of the twentieth century 
and abolish death and pain. Yet science is on the high road to 
the abolition of premature death. It has dismissed black plumed 
Azrael and substituted hordes of microbes. Fever instead of 
being his summons or his warning resolves itself into a battle in 
the blood. It is not we who are fighting; it is the humble 
corpuscles that live in us as we live on earth, Common know- 
edge this, yet it fails not of an awful picturesqueness. In Mos- 
guitos and Malaria (1) Mr. Cuthbert Christy arranges with much 
ability facts which indisputably prove that mosquitos propagate 
malarial fever. The charge is not brought against the notorious 
Culex with the painful bite and the alleged vocal gift. The 
offender’s name is Anopheles. She has been likened in appear- 
ance to a “miniature humming-bird moth,” her bite is painless, 
she is said to be soundless, and, alas! she can “pass easily 
through the meshes of ordinary mosquito-netting.” The ‘‘ cause 
of malaria is a microscopic amoeboid parasite which lives inside 
the red corpuscles.” When Anopheles bites a malarial patient 
she receives infection, with every probability of communicating it 
to her offspring, and thus letting loose on mankind an army of 
poisonous mosquitos. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
to Anopheles is due the comparative depopulation of the Italian 
Campagna, and in the five million deaths in India annually ascribed 
to malaria her tiny proboscis has proved a more devastating engine 
than war. To Major Ross’ reports to the Director-General of 
the Indian Medical Service 1897-8 we owe the bulk of the evidence 
against Anopheles. To clear a locality of them it would be neces- 
sary to make a wholesale attack on their larve, which dwell in 
water and feed on alge. Perfect drainage is against them; salt 
water kills them. Meanwhile travelling readers of Zhe Outlook 
may be glad to know that “three teaspoonsful of powdered 
cineraria, mixed with a little nitre and ignited, is sufficient to kill 
all the mosquitos in an ordinary-sized room.” 

Out of every century some music departs in the van of some 
burden, and the new lighter-hearted century can spare a 
regret for the lost music even while it is saying “good 
riddance” to the burden. In the nineteenth century the 
coach-horn went out and the steam whistle came in. Sfage- 
Coach and Tavern Days (2) is a title which pathetically suggests 
that ours are “tube” and “pub” days, but the contents of the 
book leave us fairly satisfied with the change. Mrs. Earle gossips 
delightfully of the “American road and its accommodations, 
commencing with a remote epoch in Massachusetts, when “towns 
were fined and admonished ” for not having some kind of a public- 
house. The fact was that in the seventeenth century the Puritan 
was so formidable in New England that people did not care to 
become responsible for the comfort and jollity of others. Indeed, 
fifteen years ago there were men living “who had had to plead 
guilty or not guilty in a Boston police-court for smoking in the 
streets of Boston.” Yet the days were not for molly-coddles when 
they drank Scotchem. “Don’t you know what Scotchem is?” 
roared an impatient traveller to an ignorant tapster while the 
coach waited. “Apple-jack and boiling water and a good dash 
of ground mustard. Here’s a shilling to pay for it.” But the 
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coach afforded the traveller no time to sip his drink, so the 
gave it to an old trapper. “‘It’s good,’ swaggered [the latter 
bravely, with eyes streaming from the scalding mustard, ‘nig 
tasty, too, ef it does favour tomato ketchup.’” 

Coach-driving had great fascination as a calling, and 
was one Harrison Bryant who deliberately went back to it after 
inheriting a fine farm. On the third day of his new life of 
“sheltered prosperity” the stage passed and saluted him, 
Thereupon “ Farmer Bryant walked sombrely across the fielg to 
his new home, packed his old carpet-bag, went to the Stage office ip 
the next town, and two days later he swept down the same 
on the same coach, snapping his whip, waving his hand.” 
he died he had covered on his coach a distance equal to five time 
the circumference of the world. One American coach-drive 
informed Mrs. Earle “that he always bought bonnets in Bostop 
for all the women along his route who could not go to town, and 
that often in the spring the bandboxes were piled high on th 
top of his coach.” If David Harum had consulted that drive 
he would not have infuriated his wife at a critical momey 
of her career by choosing her a bonnet fit only for the proverbial 
bee. Highwaymen by the unpleasant delays they occasione 
helped to give the wayfarer an appetite for the joint which a 
unfortunate dog would be turning by the fire at the longed-for ing; 
and really a merry and charitable Tom Cook, who would steal g 
feather bed to ease the back of a sick woman, is a pleasant figur 
beside the Boston gentleman of 1755, who, after watching g 
woman’s burning and a man’s hanging, wrote in his diary, 
“Went home, went to bed and slept, and woke up very finely 
refreshed.” Enough has been said to show that Mrs, Earle; 
book, which is freely and agreeably illustrated, is a capital volum 
of “roundabout papers.” 

I often wonder what we should do without that splendid, chaatic 
and dateless world, the history of which is written in fairy-tale, 
In turning over Zhe Story-Book of the Shah (3), there seems tome 
positive comfort in the fact that when Zal’s wife was very ill he had 
merely to throw a feather into the fire and lay his trouble befor 
“the marvellous Bird,” who forthwith arrived. Be sure that in the 
childhood of the race men invented magic because then, as nov, 
it was so pleasant to pretend that unhappy human beings could sit 
with folded hands while the Inexorable was melted and the Impos- 
sible achieved. Rustam, however, that semi-Arthurian figure, 
seems but the more tragic in his splendour for the magic that the 
gods exerted on his behalf. Very jealous are these gods, as Jem- 
shed knows to his cost, when he pretends to be one himself. Their 
protégé, on the other hand, requires little or none of the highest 
courage—the courage that is not sure of victory. When Feridin 
enters the city of the wicked Zohak, he is “ clad from head to foot 
in golden chain-armour”; and a voice peals from the sky like 
thunder, saying, “ This is Feridin ! Persians, behold your King!” 
One thinks involuntarily of Him Who rode into Jerusalem on @ 
ass. Yet who would deny the children their glittering Feridin? 
His pomp of chivalry is no wise despicable ; he gladdens the eye 
like a sunflower. Mrs. Sykes is to be congratulated on her par 
phrases of the stories which Firdausi embodied in his famous epic 
It will be a very discontented child whose bed-time arrives in the 
middle of any of her eight chapters. 

I have just read in Songs and Verses (4) that 














































The very grass beneath my feet 
Because of Love and thee is sweet. 






Condescending to the grass, is it not? And I cannot help recalk 
ing a contemporary of Mr. Stevenson, who has said : 






Well, if in any woes or wars 

I bought my naked right to be, 
Grew worthy of the grass, nor gave 
The wren, my brother, shame for me. 


This is gnarled : but it shoots high and towers over the flatnes 
of the other utterance. I make the comparison by way of friendly 
warning, for there is evidence of lyrical faculty in Mr. Stevensons 
volume. It is pleasant to hear a man assert his belief 











That Love is Love for evermore 
And being Love, Love will not leave 
One soul unloved, for nothing’s poor, 
Or rich, or right, or wrong with Love 
That can Love’s power of loving prove. 






W. H. 











(1) ‘Mosquitos and Malaria.” By Cuthbert Christy. Illustrated. London: 
Sampson Low. 6s. net. 
(2) ‘‘Stage-Coach and Tavern Days.” By Alice Morse Earle. Illustrated. 








London: Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

(3) “ The Story-Book of the Shah.” By Ella Sykes. Illustrated by Claude Coope 
and decorated by Ethel R. Sykes. London: Macqueen. 6s. 

(4) “‘ Some Songs and Verses. First Series.” By Wallace Stevenson. London 
Constable. 
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REVIEWS 


TWO PARODISTS 


«New Rhymes for Old, and other Verses.” By Anthony C. 
Deane. London: Lane. 35. 6d. net. 
«Studies in Style.” By W. H. Helm. London: Heinemann. 
3s. net. 
paxopy appears to have become guite a fashion of late. Since 
Calverley we have never lacked genial mimics ; but the past decade, 
with its large extension of opportunities for the disposition of light 
yerse, has brought us quite a number of recruits in this vein. The 
awkward part of it is, indeed, that there are so many parodists 
andso very little toparody. Mr. Kipling, Mr. Henley, Mr. Watson, 
Mr. Newbolt, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Alfred Austin, and Omar Khayyam. 
When you have mentioned these you have practically mentioned 
ll that a self-respecting parodist would care to exercise his art 
Hence it comes to pass that there is a certain sameness 
about the works nowadays introduced to our notice as parodies. 
Mr. Anthony C. Deane is not to be blamed because there is no 
new poet worth echoing. He falls back on the old favourites, 
and does it very well. And perhaps in point of ingenuity he 
takes the palm of all his kind. In “New Rhymes for Old” 
he accomplishes the feat of parodying with both hands as it 
were. That is to say, he takes a familiar nursery rhyme, and 
rehearses it for us in a manner not his own, but Mr. Kipling’s, 
Mr. Henley’s, or Omar's, as the case may be. There can be no 
mistaking the following, for example : 


Calm and implacable, 

Eyeing disdainfully the world beneath, 

Sat Humpty-Dumpty on his mural eminence 
In solemn state ! 
Suddenly from his seat 

Did Humpty-Dumpty slip. Vainly he clutched 

The impalpable air. Down and down, 

Right to the foot of the wall, 

Right on to the horribly hard pavement that ran beneath it, 
Humpty-Dumpty, the unfortunate Humpty- Dumpty, 

Fell. 


And him, alas! no equine agency, 

Him no power of regal battalions— 

Resourceful, eager, strenuous— 

Could ever restore to the lofty eminence 

Which once was his. 

Still he lies on the very identical 

Spot where he fell—lies, as I said, on the ground, 
Shamefully and conspicuously abased ! 


There are other good things in the volume beside this series of 
amplified nursery rhymes. One piece entitled “A Rustic Song” 
can be specially commended to some of our modern purveyors of 
fiction. We append one of the stanzas : 


In most of the bukes, ’twas once the case 
I ’adn’t got much to do. 
I blessed the ’eroine’s purty face, 
An’ I seéd the ’ero through ; 
But now, I’m juist a pairsonage ! 
A power o’ bukes there be 
Which from the start to the wery last page 
Entoirely deal with me! 


Clearly Mr. Deane has a pretty wit. 

Mr. W. H. Helm is a parodist with a turn for prose. His 
“Studies in Style” consists of twenty-one short stories, wherein 

mannerisms of certain popular or distinguished writers are 
very happily hit off. On the face of it, prose parody is a difficult 
art,and Mr. Helm is to be congratulated upon the undoubted 
Success of some of his efforts. How is the following for Mr. 
Crockett, think you? 


“Get thee to trencher and cup, thou valiant steedsman,” 
cried old Johann himself, who had overtaken his fill of good 
cheer already, “and refresh yourselves with haunch of buck 
and Rhenish sack-cup after your noble ride. Hoch! Drink 
ye all to our sweet and gallant comrades, Joron and Borus. 
Hic! hoch!” .. . . Scarce had the weary riders satisfied the 
cravings of their internal humanity, ere a pretty page, in 
plushen doublet and silken hose, with locks curled and scented 
in the Venetian manner, summoned them to the presence of the 
Duke... . Saving his Grace, the only occupant of the 
chamber was the High Chamberlain, the aged Count Morblau 
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von Halydohme, whose long white hair and robe of murry- 
coloured taffetas, bordered with vair, and richly powdered 
with snuff across the chest, gave him a presence that imposed 
upon all who saw him.” 


We must leave our readers to discover the goodness of the 
remaining “ studies” for themselves. 


ROGER AND BRIDE 


*“Number One and Number Two.” 
London: Macmillan. 6s. 


By Frances Mary Peard. 


As a novelist, Miss Frances Peard grows in grace. “ Number 
One and Number Two” will confirm the admirers of “The Career 
of Claudia” in their satisfaction with this writer, and, likely enough, 
will bring new recruits to their ranks. It is eminently pleasant 
fiction. The heroine is called Bride, the hero Roger. Now, 
characters with such names must have a good deal of charm of some 
sort to live them down, and with Miss Bride Kennedy we profess 
ourselves in love. But not at first sight. When she sits outside 
the Continental Hotel languidly moving a whisk backwards and 
forwards she needs smacking, and is but a worldly little baggage. 
Roger changed all that. At the Continental were Kitchener’s 
young men from Omdurman. “ They were there by the dozen— 
gloriously young, straight-limbed, burnt, spotless in their white 
undress and crimson sash-bands, very good to look at, and still 
better to listen to when they talked with absolute simplicity of 
things which had been in all men’s mouths. They might have 
been happy schoolboys discussing a cricket match, and there was 
a tremendous pride in what had been done, and a cheerful uncon- 
sciousness of their own share in the doing which was enough to 
show that they were good fighting stuff. Some had been 
wounded, more had been ill, and one and all looked supremely 
contented with their luck in having been out there at all.” 
The cynosure of eyes so valiant, Miss Kennedy, remained in- 
different, her own sight being focussed on Mr. Arthur Miles, a 
handsome and tiresome young man, irresistible, idle as the day 
is long, and spoilt by an old uncle. Him Bride—who posed for 
being cynical, hard—too fondly loved, or thought she did, and 
her interest in the old unsatisfactory love paved the way to the 
much more eligible new. For she was travelling under the charge 
of a kind and dowdy woman, and her chief interest in Egypt was 
to discover young Mr. Miles, who was vaguely known to be “out 
there,” and her cousin in the Egyptian army was her confidant 
and ally, and this cousin called in to help them Major Mostyn, 
otherwise Roger; and whenever we cast eyes on Roger we ex- 
claimed “ Gnothi seanton!” also “Thou art the man!” and per- 
ceived that Bride would get over her first love, which is sometimes 
a serious malady, but more often calf-love. Major Mostyn was a 
very good person of the Dobbin persuasion, but not ungainly, and 
his character is admirably drawn. In Mostyn (afterwards Roger) 
Miss Kennedy beheld “a long lean man with dark eyes and 
heavy moustache and a quiet manner.” As for Mostyn, he looked 
wistfully at Miss Kennedy, for he “had never had a sister in his 
life, nor much of a mother either, only an easygoing worldly 
woman who mocked at standards above her own, spoilt her 
youngest boy and threw her eldest back on the upright 
memory of a father whom he had worshipped. That memory, 
joined perhaps to inherited character, kept him straight 
at school and gave him a record for which no one 
seemed to care much except the Head, who said little but 
managed to let him know that he knew.” Major Mostyn was 
entrusted with a scheme for recovering the missing Miles. He 
found him, and incidentally Bride found him—out, and Roger and 
Bride found one another, proving in their own experience the 
philosophic truth of Mr. Arnold’s tenet 


“ Who finds himself (or his better half) loses his misery.” 


This conclusion perhaps was obvious. The working of this sum 
is not so obvious, and is prettily and properly set forth in Miss 
Peard’s pages. The characterisation is bright and, better, is 
vivacious. It is an example of good feminine acuteness that 
Number Two, the good lover, should be made greatly to diminish 
his good chances and alienate his mistress by his zeal on behalf 
of Number One. Women are so difficult and need to receive even 
devotion and disinterestedness in doses peptonised. The Nile, 
too, is tactfully introduced, and its waters, white or blue, not 
forced down our throats willy nilly. And the sub-plot of the love 
of the heroine’s cousin for a handsome, rather second-rate young 
woman, and the latter’s death, is touchingly written, and one’s 
resentment at Bride for her neglect of Ida—a neglect so natural, 
so excusable and yet inexcusable—tempers our satisfaction with 
the heroine. 
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SHOOTING IN BURMA AND ASSAM 


“Wild Sports in Burma and Assam.” By Colonel Pollok and 
Mr. W. S. Thom. London: Hurst & Blackett. 16s. 


BuRMA and Assam teem with big game, yet most of the officers 
of the Army and members of the Civil and Uncovenanted Services 
who have been stationed in those countries have had to rely for 
sport on snipe shooting, polo and pony racing. They have had no 
guide to put them on the track of tiger, leopard, elephant, gaur, 
rhinoceros, buffalo and various kinds of deer and antelope which 
were ready for their rifles on hill, nullah and chur; and they have 
had no elephants to carry them through the thick jungle and high 
grass. The literary part of their want is now amply filled by the 
admirable book written by Colonel Pollok and Mr. Thom. The 
former gentleman, who had thirteen years’ shooting experience in 
Lower Burma and seven in Assam, treats of the game in those two 
countries ; and the latter, who spent eleven years in Burma, dis- 
courses of big game in the upper province. The book is the out 

come not only of many years enjoyed in the pursuit of dangerous 
game both on foot and on elephant-back, but also of keen observa- 
tion of the habits of wild animals and not less interesting human 
beings. Colonel Pollok evidently felt the subtle charm of the 
Burmese ladies, who “are fairer than the men, and their features 
more delicate. I have never in my life seen more perfect figures 
than those possessed by the young girls. Their manners are 
pleasing ; there is a mixture of courtesy and freedom, and even 
the poorest, while frank, are well bred. There is a great deal of 
coquetry on the part of the girl; if she lights a cheroot, takes a 
puff or two, and then presents it to her adorer, it is a sign that 
‘ Barkis is willin’.’ ” 

Our authors were particularly lucky in having the choice of a 
large number of elephants for their shooting expeditions, and we 
accordingly get many bits of information about these animals. 
We learn from Colonel Pollok that “when a male makes up to a 
female, and she does not chime in at once with his wishes, he often 
seizes her by the tail and wrenches it off. I have seen several 
instances of this. . . . Elephants when asleep often snore. They 
are very human-like in many ways; for instance, I have seen 
them use a foot asa pillow on which to rest their head. They 
get a piece of wood and use it as a toothpick; they will plug a 
wound with clay ; they scratch themselves with the tip of their 
trunk, or if they cannot reach the irritable part with that, they 
take up a branch and use it.” The following remark surprises 
us :—“ If you see an elephant eating earth, stop his grain ; he will 
pass in a few days a quantity of bots, and will then be all right 
again.” Bots, which are the larvz of certain kinds of gad-flies, 
are found in the stomach of both the Asiatic and African elephant, 
where they remain for several months, until the season arrives for 
their expulsion, which certainly could not be hastened by depriva- 
tion of grain. Fleming tells us in his translation of Neumann’s 
great work on parasites, that no clinical importance has been 
attached to the presence of these larve inelephants. This species 
is larger than that of horses. 

Mr. Thom is right in saying that “the Burmese have well been 
called the Irish of the East. They are full of wit and humour, and 
are never at a loss for a quick repartee. They are a nation of 
smokers ; their children as soon as they can walk are provided 
with cheroots quite an inch in thickness, and sometimes quite a 
foot in length. Often a child at the breast will take his mother’s 
cheroot and take a puff or two.” Unless our memory is greatly at 
fault these particularly long “cheroots” are in the form of a 
Burmese sé/ee or cigarette made with broken-up tobacco of native 
growth and enclosed in the thin inner covering of a cob of maize. 

In Chapter II. of “Upper Burma” Mr. Thom gives an ex- 
haustive and very useful account of the necessary outfit, battery, 
and servant for the sportsman. His advice with respect to 


moderation in drinking and taking plenty of exercise is particularly 
sound : 


I attribute all my present health to, in the first place, a 
good constitution, and next to the greater amount of outdoor 
exercise I went in for there, and at the same time total 
abstinence as regards spirits. A peg at lunch and one per- 
haps during dinner at 8 P.M. is quite enough for any man who 
wishes to keep himself in condition in a tropical clime like 
Burma. More men are invalided home from the East from 
the effects of over-feeding and too many whiskies and sodas, 


hanky-pankies, cock-tails, and other mixtures, than from any 
other cause. 


This remark may remind the reader of the Irishman who, when 
discussing the same subject, said: “They eat and they drink and 


they die, and then they write home and say that it’s the climate 
that kills them.” 
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AN ARCH-‘“ AGNOSTIC ” 


“Thomas Henry Huxley.” By P. Chalmers Mitchell. London. 
Putnams. 5s. : 


HALF-TONE drawing is out of place in dealing briefly with suc a 
subject as this, and so Mr. Mitchell has taken a broad brush and 
a bold tint and given us a good impression of one edge of his 
model. It is as “ the leader in the battle for evolution, and againg 
traditional thought” that Huxley is presented to us, and from 
almost the beginning to the end of the volume the author sees, ang 
asks us to see, this aspect alone. We do not dispraise his ide 
Other sketches and other pictures there are and there will be, 
is always good to have the opportunity of regarding a clear dray. 
ing by a skilful hand of what that hand desires to represent a 
most strongly marked. We deal with the story told here, 

as an outline merely, from the point of view the author would hay 
us occupy. He has chosen the popular light, and leads us line by 
line to the recognition of Huxley as the most influential agnostic 
of the New Reformation, using “agnostic” in its broad scientific 
sense. 

This view is probably nearest to the true Huxley. Th 
lasting greatness of a man is not to be measured by the nature of 
his eclectic influences among a cult,.but by that of his enduri 
relations with the herd. When these enduring relations take 
definite shape, then we are in the way of fairly judging his position 
among mankind. With Huxley the scientific side of his life might 
have been the stopping place, and his work have been ended with 
records of facts observed and their summation into inferences, 
But with Huxley these rational inferences were but a starting 
point, the basis of attacks on traditional thought conducted with 
such vigour and rousing such great defenders of the faith that he 
became a great power. The New Reformation came into being, 
and freedom of thought was no longer the object of “abusive 
invective, and of social ostracism.” His great controversial skill 
and the publicity it evoked, largely owing to the distinguished 
position of many of his opponents, made him the hero of the rebel. 
lious against accepted doctrines. He became popularly knownasa 
champion of doubt, welcomed by the one party, deplored by the 
other, but impossible to be ignored. That vulgarity has made 
misuse of free thought is beside the question of the actual value of 
Huxley’s influence. That actual value is the modern impossibility 
of blaming people for doubt, and it was for this that he strove 
most strenuously, and by which he reached the people. 

Mr. Mitchell is clear in his definitions and careful to hold the 
scales justly : 


Freedom of thought meant for Huxley all that is best in 
liberalism applied to life. . . . Freedom of thought, like free- 
dom of the Press, by no means implies that what is free must 
necessarily be good. In both cases there may be a rank 
growth of weeds, nurtured in vicious imagination, and finding 
a ready market with the credulous mob. For the detection 
and rejection of these the critical method of science serves 
as well as it does against the loftier errors supported by 
authority.—Pp. 240, 241. 

He never allowed any weight of authority or any apparent 
disturbance of existing ideas to alter the conclusions to which 
his reason led him. This intellectual courage . . . was the 
keynote of his life.—P. 45. 

For the rest, the book contains as accessories a lightly limned 
suggestion of Huxley’s private and professional life, rapidly develop 
ing, with constantly well-selected quotations from writings and 
speeches, into the drawing of the fiery warrior who met and dam- 
aged in open fight such redoubtable opponents as Owen, Bishop 
Wilberforce, and Mr. Gladstone. His public work, especially that 
on the School Board, is viewed through the same spectacles. The 
result is certainly interesting, evidently well considered, and sym 
pathetically handled. Whatever may be the ultimate outcome of 
the scientific application of the test of knowledge to matters of 
faith, if ever there should be finality, Huxley at all events justified 
wisdom so far as wisdom existed in his day. His weapons were 
such observed facts as would stand critical inspection ; the objects 
of his attack such positions as he considered logically untenable 
What measure of success attended his efforts is well set out 
this brief sketch of his life and work. 


THE DEFORMED TRANSFORMED 


“ Jean-Paul Marat, the People’s Friend.” by Ernest Belfort Bax. 
London: Richards. os, 64. 


So many of the most disreputable characters in history have 
found admirers that the publication of an elaborate apology for 
Marat was inevitable. Following the lead given by Mr. Bowe® 
Graves nearly thirty years ago, Mr. Belfort Bax makes no pretence 
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» original research, and is content with the material collected by 
\iM. Bougeart and Chevremont. The result is neither biography 
por history, but a plea for the defence, and on isolated points the 
ing is effective. Royalists and Girondins have combined to 

‘ot the villain of the piece blacker than he really was, and Mr. 
Belfort Bax makes the most of the openings given him by the 
prosecution It is certain, for instance, that Marat was no “ horse- 
jeech” or “ dog-leech,” but a qualified doctor with a St. Andrews’ 
; An attempt has been made to identify him with one 
ean-Paul le Maitre, accused of stealing from the Ashmolean 
Museum in 1768, and sentenced to imprisonment in March 1777. 
Marat’s appointment as physician to the Comte d’Artois, the King’s 
prother, on June 24, 1777, seems to prove that this story is mythical. 
Deflais asserted that Marat eloped with Maquet’s wife—a sheer 
impossibility, for Maquet was unmarried. Fauche-Borel declared 
that in 1768 he had “seen Marat as a tiny child at Neuchatel 
exciting a crowd of little ragamuffins” to join in the riot which 
cost Gaudot his life. This would be a startling instance of pre- 
cocious depravity, if it ever happened. But facts are against it ; 
in 1768 Marat was twenty-five years old, and had left Neuchatel 
pine years earlier. Mr. Belfort Bax fastens on these inventions, 
points out that the witnesses are discredited, and invites us to 
reject their testimony on all other matters. This is the natural 
line for an advocate to take, and the angry allusions to Carlyle and 
Michelet are just what we should expect. Yet we doubt if Mr. 
Belfort Bax will secure a verdict for his interesting client ; he will 
certainly take nothing by his japes at the “exponents of a class 
public opinion, satellites of privileged power and wealth, whose tap 
of indignation and gassy horror is always turned on to the full,” &c. 
The only plausible excuse to be made for Marat is that the 
miserable man was mad. An insane vanity was his curse. He 
must always be pushing, and advertising, and striving to attract 
attention. He failed in medicine. He plagiarised from Descartes, 
whom he characteristically abused, and failed in philosophy. He 
pitted himself against Newton and failed in science. He 
courted Voltaire, was repulsed with sarcasms, and thenceforth 
declared war to the knife against the AXi/osophes. Rejected by 
men of letters and of science, by Danton and Robespierre no less 
than by the Court, he could not resign himself to obscurity. Nor 
was he choice in his methods. Determined to cut a figure at any 
cost, he was not hindered by the consideration that he was partly 
Italian and partly Prussian-Swiss. He played the part of the 
“patriot” Frenchman, and, just as he drew his sword upon a critic 
who dared to dissent from his views on optics, the outcast of 
society hid in cellars, clamouring for blood and more blood—for 
the heads of those who despised and spurned him. He prated of 
liberty, of the sacrifices he had made for it, while he plotted a 
dictatorship : and we can guess his candidate’s name. We are 
told that his scurrilous attacks on Mirabeau and Dumouriez are 
examples of insight, but a man who denounces the rest of the 
world will be right sometimes—once in a hundred thousand. No 
word, no deed of his suggests an inkling of statesmanship, and even 
Mr. Belfort Bax admits that his ferocious hero was directly respon- 
sible for the September massacres at the Abbaye. This amounts to 
throwing up the brief, for if Marat was a hematomaniac there is 
nomore to be said. The case must be referred to Bicétre or 
Charenton. Mr. Belfort Bax, who considers—oddly enough—that 
Marat “ was a precursor of Socialism,” fails because his cause is 
hopeless, but now and again he toys ingeniously with a paradox. 
The printer may be to blame for giving Camille Desmoulins’ name 
wrongly on p. 123 and for changing Lauze-Duperret’s sex on 
p. 298. We must hold the author to be at fault when he places 
Charlotte Corday’s lodging in the “ Rue de Vieux Oldestein.” Her 
real address was Hotel dela Providence, Rue des Vieux-Augustins. 
There seems to be no special reason why Socialism and inaccuracy 

should go hand in hand. Yet they often do. 


THE LATE WAR 


“The South African War.” By Major S. L. Norris, R.E. London: 
John Murray. 6s. 


Major Norris calls his work “a military retrospect up to the 
telief of Ladysmith,” and from this point of view we are inclined to 
fate it as the best book so far produced. The first chapter consists of 
arapid sketch of the history of the Boers, and the policy that led to 
the war. Then follows a calm and critical survey of the operations 
in the field. Without in the least playing the part of Mr. Wise- 
after-the-event, Major Norris indicates in sober, convincing lan- 
guage the causes of our early failures and disasters. He also 
Points out how lucky the British were on many occasions to 
escape more dire consequences. For example, General Yule 


Would never have succeeded in his famous retreat if the Boers had 


N more enterprising. Natal should have been invaded and 
P g 
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Cape Colony threatened by them at the very outbreak of hostili- 
ties. The essential character of the Boer war-methods is clearly 
defined, the procedure of our earliest generals examined, and 
their errors analysed without animus. No one interested in the 
subject can afford to neglect Major Norris’ work, and we hope he 
will follow it up with another dealing with Lord Roberts’ opera- 
tions. For the first time justice is done to the Highland Brigade 
at Magersfontein. It is the justice of clearly marshalled facts. 
Let any mortal, after reading Major Norris’ narrative, honestly 
say if he would have stood where the Highlanders, tortured by 
thirst and fatigue, recoiled. 


“War and Policy.” 
stable. 155. 


Mr. Spenser Wilkinson is seen at his best in this series of 
essays on military subjects gathered together from the various 
publications where they first appeared. For Mr. Wilkinson is, 
first ofall, a critic ; to show himself at his best he must be censuring. 
Sometimes he prophesies and labours first principles, and then he 
is at his worst. To discuss the range of subjects treated by Mr. 
Wilkinson would demand an entire number of 7/e Outlook, and it 
would not be fair to select one of either the best or the weakest of 
the essays for detailed observation. Suffice it to say that the 
knowledge displayed is always sufficient, and bears abundant 
evidence of being acquired at first hand. The reader will pro- 
bably make his own deductions in respect of Mr. Wilkinson’s fre- 
quent dogmatisms. We are told that “half-disasters do not 
awaken nations” (p. 85). The “half-disaster” of Valmy did not 
awaken Prussia, and Jena followed in due course, but that is no 
ground for so sweeping a deduction for all nations. Our cam- 
paign in South Africa has undoubtedly been a “ half-disaster,” and 
there seems good ground for the belief that we are awakened. It 
appears to us a pity that Mr. Wilkinson cannot drop the réle of 
private secretary to Jupiter, and write as a mortal to mortals. 
“The path to great achievements runs along the brink of the 
abyss,” we are told on p. 393, with the further emphasis that this 
is “ the tragic law of human existence.” Whether as a counsel or 
a statement of truth, we believe this to be, in the author's phrase, 
“false and wrong.” Wisdom is still knowledge, we think—not 
moral mountaineering. 


“In the Ranks of the C.I.V.” 
London: Smith, Elder. 6s. 


Mr. Childers is a very fine specimen of the citizen-soldier. 
He went straight from his duties as Clerk in the House of 
Commons to the field of war in the capacity of driver of a gun- 
team in the Artillery branch of the C1.V. This is the narrative 
of his personal experiences and nothing more ; hence the special 
charm of the book. When we add that the author possesses a 
happy vein of humane humour, and never moralises, the wise 
reader will understand the high recommendation we give to the 
book. “ The first shell that fell made us all very silent, and me, 
at any rate, very uncomfortable”: that sentence is as pregnant as 
many a professed author’s chapter. Here is a beautiful observa- 
tion, finely phrased : “ One of the charms of Africa is the long 
settled periods of pure unclouded sky, in which the sun rises and 
sets with no flaming splashes of vivid colours, but by gentle 
imperceptible gradations of pure light, waning or waxing.” There 
is no chapter without its felicity, and the whole book is charac- 
terised by a truthful simplicity ; it is neither a story nor a sermon, 
but an authentic record of that newspaperless region “ of open-air 
facts, where history is made and the empire is moulded.” The 
author closes with a generous tribute to “ our friend and comrade, 
Atkins, who has done more and bloodier work than we, and who 
is not at the end of it yet.” 


“ An Absent-minded War.” 
John Milne. Is. 


A familiar kind of military book ; the compounds, a catchy 
title, a vaguely imposing authorship, a low price, and a smart 
showing up of some of the more prominent defects in the Army 
system. Goodness knows there are defects enough ; and it may 
be that this class of book reaches a public which would remain 
unaffected by more sober and searching criticism. The author 
makes good play with the inadequate military training of the 
private, who ought to be a shooting man and is barely taught how 
to use a rifle to good effect; the thoroughly bad preparation of 
officers; the inefficiency of the Intelligence Department; and 
society influence in staff appointments. But he is not strong in 
the matter of remedies, and our Army is not to be reformed by 
topical pamphlets, but by practical suggestions and well-grounded 
knowledge. If the author is really a staff officer he has not 
employed his advantages to the best purpose in this book of facile 
and poplar carping. 


By Spenser Wilkinson. Westminster: Con- 


By Driver Erskine Childers. 


By a British Staff Officer. London : 
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FOR THE THOUGHTFUL 


* Studies of the Soul.” By J. B. Brierley, B.A. Second edition. 
London: Clarke. 35. 6d. 


To the theological reviewer, weary of ponderous tomes con- 
taining so many, many pages, and so very little original thought, 
this small volume isa pure delight. Here you have thirty-seven 
brief essays, each occupying no more than six or seven pages, and 
every one of them profound, wise, and—in the true sense of the 
word—humorous. They appeared originally in the Christian 
World, but, unlike the majority of newspaper essays, they were 
evidently written, not because their author had to say some- 
thing, but because he had something to say. This book reaches 
us in a second edition, it deserves to go to a twentieth. If you 
want a seasonal present for your friend the parson here is the 
very thing. Only we would beseech Mr. Brierley to omit from 
subsequent editions the verses with which he now ends his volume. 
His prose is quite delightful, but his verse—well, the sentence had 
best remain unfinished. Let us merely hint that it stands in the 
same relation of merit to his essays as do nine-tenths of theo- 
logical essays to “ Studies of the Soul ”—the exact value of which 
proportion the reader is earnestly advised to discover for himself 
by reading this volume. 


“The Temple : its Ministry and Services as they were in the time 
of Jesus Christ.” By the Rev. Dr. Edersheim. London: 
Religious Tract Society. 55. 


It is almost needless to praise a work of Dr. Edersheim’s to 
Biblical students, a work, too, dealing with a subject upon which 
he is, perhaps, the foremost living authority. But this volume will 
be found of the greatest interest by the general reader also ; it is 
no arid disquisition upon the mnutie of the Temple ritual, but a 
vivid picture of life in Jerusalem in the time of our Lord. No one 
can read it without gaining a knowledge that will cause many pas- 
sages of the New Testament to have a fresh meaning for him. 
Almost on every page Dr. Edersheim is able to explain a reference 
to one of the Temple ordinances in a-passage of Scripture, which 
lends such passage additional force ; in some cases, indeed, mak- 
ing it intelligible for the first time. As a single instance, we may 
quote S. John’s words in Rev. xvi. 15: “ Blessed is he that 
watcheth, and keepeth his garments.” To the average reader, the 
significance of the latter half of this sentence is far from plain. 
But, as Dr. Edersheim tells us, it literally describes the punish- 
ment awarded to the Temple guards if found asleep at their posts, 
the rule being that the captain of the guard, as he went on his 
midnight round, was to set on fire the garments of any of his sen- 
tries who thus misconducted themselves. This volume is full of 
similar elucidations, and we can recommend it heartily. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


THIS week the poets have been very busy with Lord Roberts. 
Mr. Seaman, who drops into the real thing when not otherwise 
engaged, opened the ball on Wednesday with 


Welcome, welcome, long desired ! 
Now the watching eyes astrain 
Over the misty-curtained main 
Have the sight that sets at rest 
Hearts the sport of hope and fear. 


On Thursday the running—or, more correctly, the rhyming—was 
taken up by the Archbishop of Armagh and Mr. James Rhoades. 
The Archbishop delivered himself in the Zimes of seventeen 
stanzas like the following :- 


The great thanksgiving may be long put off, 

Myriads ingathered once again, 

While those who love us not renew their scoff. 

Chief of three score and ten, 

Thanks for the gift, the act, thanks for our first of Men. 


Mr. Rhoades let himself go in the less portentous Daily News, 
and gave us only eight stanzas. Among them one found 


From the rent ribs of danger still he stole 
The honey of success, nor staggered then 

Sweet-surfeited ; master of his own soul 
He was, and master of the hearts of men. 


We wonder what Lord Roberts thinks of it all. 


It would be churlish to grudge Sir John Tenniel his rest. A 
contributor to almost every issue of Punch for fifty years, he has 
done more than any other one man to build up its reputation, and 

his hand has been less certain of late, it must be remembered 
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that he is now in his eighty-first year. 


: Like Du Maurier, he lost 
the sight of one eye in early manhood, which only shows that two 


are not necessary for high artistic achievement, Punch ; 
fortunate in having so able a draughtsman as Mr. Linley Sam 
bourne—familiarly known as “Sammy” by the rest of the Staff { 
to take the part of chief cartoonist. It will be noticed that thes 
is no short story in this week’s issue of the paper. The editor has 
found that to obtain fifty-two really good humorous short stor: 
in a year is no easy matter. Stories are not to disappear 
Mr. Punch’s pages altogether, however—during this year, at 

a short story will be published from time to time—but they Will no 
longer be a weekly feature. Mr. Raven Hill has just been 
admitted to the regular staff. It is, perhaps, time that more atten. 
tion were paid to the literary side of the journal. 


The blow has fallen! That is to say, Dr. John D. Ross has 
published his Hen!ey-Burns compilation. It contains apparently 
all that the Burnsites can rake up in the way of objurgation, 
Mr. Henley, of course, wasto blame in the beginning. He sai 
“the poor living, lewd, grimy, free-spoken, ribald old Scojs 
peasant world.” It was hyperbole, but it sticks. Mr, Henley 
may never be forgiven. Thwacks are all that is left for him, 
And here is one of them, culled from Dr. Ross’ book : 


Weel up in Scots, I set mysel’ to wark 

To strip the Poet to his very sark, 

An’ gie the warld a pictur’ o’ the JZan 

An’ a’ his Doin’s—on the cut-throat plan. 

My book, got up regardless o’ expense, 

Was hailed ¢he book by ilka man o’ sense ; 

Some “‘half-read” gowks ayont the Tweed micht sneer, 
An’ name mysel’ in words no’ fit to hear ; 

I only leuch. The man himsel’ was deid— 

f/Te couldna reach me, sae I didna heed. 


“Cut-throat” is a hard epithet, and the suggestion that Mr 
Henley would not have written if Burns could have “ reached? 
him is childish. 


To his new book of poems, “ Harvest-Tide,” Sir Lewis Morris, 
Knt., M.A, “etc., etc., etc.,” prefixes a quaint foreword, from which 
we take the appended sentences : 


The writer is reminded by the date on the title-page that he 
is no longer a writer of the nineteenth century alone. . . . But 
it is perhaps too early even now to announce his definite 
retirement from the literary field. In any case, conscious as 
he is of his limitations, and knowing well that contemporary 
criticism of verse is seldom of much value towards fixing its 
permanent position, he can recall with satisfaction that he has 
throughout endeavoured to follow the honoured traditions of 
English poetry. Nor is he conscious of ever having written a 
line without believing then that he had something to say 
which demanded expression, or which he could wish unwritten 
now. 


We rejoice that the gifted author of “ The Epic of Hades” is still 
with us and still writing. But will he pardon us if we suggest that 
a great poet should never take himself too seriously—in his 
prefaces ? 


The figures as to books published last year are encouraging. 
In the sum total there was a decrease of only 418 volumes, or less 
than 6 per cent.—and this despite the war. Fiction dropped 450 
volumes. At the same time fiction can always do with a rest 
There were fallings off, too, in the departments of poetry and edu- 
cational, classical, and philological works. But substantial gains 
are recorded in history and biography and arts and sciences, and 
even belles-lettres looked up somewhat. So that, on the whole 
there might seem to be little ground for complaint. The question 
arises, Did the publishers sell the books they published? And 
the answer, we are afraid, is, Some of them did—many of them did 
not. Perhaps the twentieth century will put its shoulder to the 
wheel and help to move a few of the heavier remainders. 


In the January Cornhill Mr. Andrew Lang sets some papers 
for a Tripos Examination in fiction. Here are a few of the 
questions : 

(1) State the etymology of the word “boom.” Show how 

a boom may best be organised. Mention the earliest known 

date at which the pulpit was used as an engine for booming 4 
novel. 
(2) Compare the relative value, as boomsters, of the pulpit, 
the statesman, and the Press. aa 
(3) “Surrender,” a poem in the manner of Mr. Kipling, 
adding a glossary of technical terms, and a brief etymo 
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‘cal analysis of such slang expressions as you may think 


¢ lost it reasonable to employ. 
t two (4) In cases of collaboration calculate the ratio of profits 
ch ig which should accrue to the collaborator who writes the book 
San. and give means of discovering which collaborator merely 
in looks on. 
mr has yr. Lang has done a good deal of collaboration himself, and 
tories he might have taken the opportunity of answering his own ques- 
‘from tion, Perhaps our readers can suggest further questions —or 
least, BF gaswers. 
“ill no 
been A correspondent sends us the following seasonable verses : 
atten. The sands are all run out ; no more 

From dawn till eve, or low or high, 
s has We meet the dear old ads. of yore, 
ently Insistent, calling us to buy 
ation, Encyclopedia Britan- 
said nice, since simple ’tis to pay 
Scots Upon the 7/mes instalment plan. . . 
enley Where are the ads. of yesterday ? 


him, Ring out the old! Ring in the new ! 
This is the message of the chimes— 
That still may grow as erst they grew, 
By methods hallowed by the Z7es, 
Our libraries ; for now we see 
The first faint, timid offerings 
Of “ Dict. of Nat. Biography ”— 
These are the ads, the New Year brings. 
sneer, We hope not ! 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Mr Best Books 
shed” Verse: Sir Lewis Morris’ Harvest-Tide. (Kegan Paul.) 
Belles-Lettres: Mr, Edmund Candler’s A Vagabond in 
i Asia. (Greening.) 
Orn 
aa Verse 
Harvest-Tide, by Sir Lewis Morris, Knt., M.A. 
vat he Be failure mine, not fame ; 
. But Let not the ignorant, applauding crowd 
finite With coarse Hosannas loud, 
us as Worse than the carping critic’s venal blame, 
jorary Flout my dishonoured name. 
ng its I alone know the goal I strive to win, 
e has How strait the gate, how few may enter in. . « « 
ns of Brief is our road, evil and few our days, 
ten 8 Spare then the insult of unworthy praise. 
O say This is from Sir Lewis Morris’ ‘* Apologia.” It is pleasant to find a 
ritten petin thistemper. (Kegan Paul. Fep. 8vo. Pp. 232. 55.) 
King Marchaunt and his Ragamuffin, by Helion Bumpstead. 
5 stil “An allegory concerning universities.” Here are the opening lines : 
it that A broad wide trade-route, shot across the Unknown, 
in his Bound to the outer world King Marchaunt’s realm— 


A pretty realm, a little clearing cleared 
In the thick-tangled forest called ‘* Unknown.” 


aging. The forest pressed importunate, unpathed, 

or less On the neat clearing ; crept and pressed so hard 

d 450 Behind the Palace, as to touch and melt 

rest. By fine gradations into laurel groves 

1 edu- That masked the menial quarters. 

gains Not by any means ill done, though a little slow in places. (Swan 

5, and Sonnenschein. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 59. 25. 6d.) 

vhole At Odd Moments,fby Dum Dum. Verses and parodies, A sample : 
tion 

yr ON GOING FROM THE WAR 

m did (After R. L.) 

0 the Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind, 


That from the treasury 
I took what bullion I could find, 


ya pers When honour bade me fly. 

f the “Dum Dum’s” craft in rhyme is not always equal to his high spirits. ( 7vmes 
India Press. Fep. 8vo. Pp. 93-) 

y how 

nown Belles-Lettres 

ning & A Vagabond in Asia, by Zadmund Candler. A record of travel in 

: Temote parts of the earth. According to the preface, Mr. Candler’s 

yul pit, Wanderings ‘‘have been as aimless as a crooked path in the desert ; his 
impressions of the men and places he visited are necessarily fragmentary. 

pling; But these impressions are pleasant to look back upon.” They are also 


}ymoe Pleasant to read. Illustrations. (Greening. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 294. 65.) 
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Henley and Burns; or, The Critic Censured. ‘A collection of 
papers replying to an offensive critique on the life, genius, and achieve- 
ments of the Scottish poet,’ collected and edited by John D. Ross, LL.D. 
A book which will delight the common Burnsite. (Gibbings. Cr. 8vo. 
Pp. 106.) 

Picnics and Suppers, by Colonel A. R. Kenney-Herbert (Wyvern). 
‘* Although the object of this little work is to facilitate the task of com- 
posing the menus of suppers and picnics, it might almost be called a 
treatise on cold dishes the majority of which are equally suitable for 
luncheons.” Really a book of recipes, supplemented by specimen menus. 
Excellent in its way. (Swan Sonnenschein. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 260. 25. 6d. 
net.) 

The Life of Paris, by Richard Whiteing. The governmental 
machine, pastimes, artistic Paris, the faubourgs, the boulevard, fashionable 
Paris, graphically and intimately described. (Murray. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 
261. 6s.) 

Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy, illustrated by Wi//iam Nicholson, EB. W. 
Kemble, F. Opper. On ‘* Americans Abroad,” ‘‘ Alcohol as Food,’’ 
** Polygamy,’ ‘*A Bachelor’s Life,” ‘‘The Transvaal,” &c. Mostly 
reprinted from the periodical Press, care having been taken to correct typo- 
graphical blunders, ‘‘except where they seemed to improve the text.” 
(Heinemann. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 263. 35. 6.) 

Exploded Ideas and Other Essays, by 7he Author of ‘‘Times and 
Days.” Novelty, Sincerity, Taste, Conscience, Love, Lying, are some of 
the topics. ‘ Take Carlyle,” says the author in treating of Dogmatism, 
‘** his pages are like a charge of cavalry.” Perspicacious things are dotted 
about the volume. (Longmans. Fecp 8vo. Pp. 195. 55.) 

Tales and Poems of a Grandmother, by 47. A. Butterworth. 
Amateurish little stories ; the verses more skilled. Illustrated. (Dent. 
Fcp. 8vo. Pp. 137. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A Little Book of English Prose, selected and arranged by Annie 
Barnett. Examples from Mandeville to Matthew Arnold. A useful 
anthology. Frontispiece-portrait of Addison. (Methuen. 12mo. Pp. 335. 
Is. 6d. net. ‘* Little Library ” series. ) 


Biography 

Dante Alighieri, by Paget Toynbee. A biography addressed to the 
general reader rather than the Dante student. Well done. Twelve 
illustrations. (Methuen. Fep. 8vo. Pp. 227. 35. 6d.) 

Captain Mayne Reid, by Zzzateth Reid, his widow, assisted by 
Charles H. Coe. ‘*The average amount received by Mayne Reid for 
each of his novels and boys’ books was £1,000 for the former and from 
£500 to £600 for the latter. . . . The total income from his pen averaged 
about £2,000 per year.” A not very critical biography, enlarged from 
the shorter memoir previously published. Portraits and illustrations. 
(Greening. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 261. 35. 6d.) 

James Macartney, by Alexander Macalister. A memoir of a 
pioneer ; the first in Britain who taught systematic comparative anatomy to 
medical students ; the first systematic lecturer on pathology ; one of the 
foremost reformers in practical surgery (1770-1843). Portrait. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. Extracr. 8vo. Pp. 293. 6s.) 

Sparks from Camp Fires, by Captain Creagh, late 1st Royals. A 
gossiping autobiography by an Irish officer who went through the Crimean 
war. (Chapman & Hall, Cr. 8vo. Pp. 340. 6s.) 


Fiction 


Northern Lights and Shadows, by 2. S. Zaser. Short stories of 
Eskimo life. Well written and decidedly entertaining. The volume is 
prefaced by a letter of approval from the Marquis of Lorne. (Greening. 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 256. 35. 6d.) 

Tales of Indian Chivalry, by AZichael Macmillan. Capital read- 
ing for boys. Six page illustrations. (Blackie. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 223. 
2s. 6d.) 

The Hidden Scar, by John Robe Adamson. ‘‘The Ruins in the 
Moonlight—Alice pleads for Lady Maxin—‘ Heaven knows how much I[ 
have loved You !’—Herbert discloses the Name of His ‘ Devoted ’— 
Sophia Salop accuses Him of Meanness—Mrs. Bugle’s Packet of 
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Refreshments.” Nearly 600 closely printed pages of this sort of thing. 
Frontispiece. (Simpkin, Marshall. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 580. 6s.) 

His Only Son, by Cyril Darrah. ‘‘ Then this beauty flung himself 
into the saddle and galloped off, leaving the man who’d risked his life for 
him at the mercy of the Mausers.” This was the son, but the father loses 
his life in trying to save a drowning woman. An incoherent concoction. 
(Hood, Douglas. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 169. Is. net.) 


Politics, History, &c. 


Reflections on the Origins and Destiny of Imperial Britain, by 
J. A. Cramb, M.A. ‘If we should hesitate . . . it is not the loss of 
prestige, the narrowed bounds we have to fear, it is the judgment of the 
dead and the despair of the living, of the inarticulate myriads who have 
trusted.” Somewhat rhetorical at times, but containing sound matter. 
(Macmillan. Demy 8vo. Pp. 315. 75. 6d. net.) 

The South African War, 1899-1900, by Afajor S. L. Norris. A 
military retrospect up to the relief of Ladysmith. Seven maps. Copious 
appendices giving text of Pretoria Convention, London Convention, &c, 
(Murray. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 309. 6s.) 

Kruger’s Secret Service, by One who was in it, ‘* Leyds did 
not actually suggest that I should murder Rhodes. . . . What he said was 
that there would be a large sum of money waiting for the man who should 
come back to Pretoria and inform the Boer authorities that Cecil Rhodes 
was ‘no more.’” Oiher matter of the sort. (Macqueen. Cr. 8ve. 
Pp. 221. 35. 6.) 

In the Ranks of the C.I.V., by Driver Erskine Childers, clerk in 
the House of Commons. A narrative and diary of personal experiences, 
graphically and modestly done. Frontispiece. (Smith, Elder. Cr. 8vo. 
Pp. 301. 6s.) 

Campaign Pictures of the War in South Africa, by 4. CG. Hales. 
A reprint of letters by the much-talked-of Special Correspondent of the 
Daily News. Portrait. (Cassell. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 303. 6s.) 

In the Web of a War, by H. F. Prevost Battersby. Made up 
partly of let.ers contributed to the Aforning Post. ‘* Discipline destroys 
instinct, effective training must achieve its re-creation,” says the author in 
three critical chapters on the remaking of the Army with which he con- 
cludes. Portrait, three maps. (Methuen. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 297. 6s.) 

History of the Boer War, Vol. I., by /. H. &. Cunliffe. 
intelligent detailed record, profusely illustrated. (Methuen, 
Pp. 520. 155.) 

How we kept the Flag flying, by Donald Mucdonald. The 
story of the Ladysmith siege, by the A&/bourne Argus Correspondert. 
Illustrations, (Ward, Lock. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 303. 6s.) 

Canadian Camp Life, by Fraxces E. Herring. A lively record of 
personal reminiscences ; descriptive and amusing. [IlIlustrated. (Unwin. 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 247. 6s.) 

‘‘ The Shop,” by Caftain F. G. Guggisherg, R.E. ‘The story of 
the Royal Military Academy.” An agreeable and informing recital. There 
are eight coloured plates, two plans, and various portraits. (Cassell. 
Demy 8vo. Pp. 276. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The Story of the Uganda Protectorate, by Co/onel Lugard. A 
businesslike and straightforward sketch. (Marshall. Fep. 8vo. Pp. 176. 
Is. 6d.) j 


An 
Royal 8vo. 


Miscellaneous 


Celebrities of the Army, edited by Commander C. N. Robinson, 
F&.N. Coloured full-page portraits and suitable letterpress. An interest- 
ing volume, suitable for presentation. (Newnes. Imp. 4to. Pp. 144. 
I5s. net.) 

Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the Greek New 
Testament, by LZéerhard Nestle, Ph.D., translated from the second 
edition (with corrections and additions by the author) by William Edie, 
B.D., and edited, with a preface, by Allan Menzies, D.D. (** Theological 
Translation Library”). ‘‘ The present manual... shows the instru- 
ments of criticism in actual operation in the hands of a master. It was 
meant originally for the Géschen-Sammlung, a collection of small manuals 
for the general public, and arose out of the wish of the author to tell his 
pupils with whom he read the Greek Testament, as well as others, more 
about the history of the New Testament text than was at the time gener- 
ally accessible.” Written with an entire absence of sectarian bias. Nine 
facsimile plates. (Williams & Norgate. Demy 8vo. Pp. 352. 10s. 6d.) 

The Human Ear, by AZiriam Anne Ellis. ‘* The following chapters 
contain a method of classifying portraits of the human ear, by which refer- 
ence for the purpose of identification is made possible and convenient. 
They also show the value of identification among ‘ non-criminals’ by means 
of a minute division of the shapes of the rim of the ear.” 
(Black. Cr Svo. Pp. 226. 35. 6d. net.) 

National Life from the Standpoint of Science, by Aur! Pearson. 
A thoughtful and well-reasoned essay. (Black. Cr. Pp. 62. 
Is. 6d. net.) 

Guide to South Africa, 1900-1901. Edited by 4. Samber Brown 
and G. Gordon Brown. For tourists, sportsmen, invalids, setttlers ; with 
maps, routes, and full information as to the different States, climatic con- 
ditions, railways, industries, &c. Very complete. (Cr. 8vo. Pp. 416. 
2s. 6d.) 

‘** The Public School Speaker,” a comprehensive selection of passages, 
from Homer to Scribe, suitable for school recitation, compiled by F. Warre 
Cornish, M.A. (Murray. Demy 8vo. Pp. 570. 7s. 6d.)—‘* The 
Civilisation of the East,” by Dr. Frits Hommel, and ‘Plant Life <nd 


Diagrams. 


8vo. 
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Structure,” by Dr. £. Dennert. Two of the excellent “ Temple Primerg» 
Illustrations. (Dent. 12mo. Pp. 140, 115. Is. net each. )—* Notes oy 
the Companies Act, 1900,” by Z. Worthington Evans, with special 

on auditors, by Francis W. Pixley, F.C.A. (Ede & Allom. (Cy, 810, 
Pp. 166. 4s.)—** On Sanitary and Other Matters,” by George S. Kyi 
M.D., LL.D. (Black. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 127. 6s.)—** State Prohibition 
and Local Option,” by Joseph Nowntree and Arthur Sherwell, y 
(Hodder & Stoughton. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 784. Is. net. )—** Easy French 
Dinners for English Cooks,” by A/rs. Alfred Préga. (Newnes, Smal] 
cr. 8vo. Pp. 145. 2s. 6d.)—‘* The Boys’ Club,” a manual of SUgLestions 
for workers, by B. Pau! Neuman and others. (Nutt. Cr. 8vo, P I 
2s. 6d.) —** Twentieth-Century Cookery Book,” by Hannah Maclurcay, 
(Everett. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 439. 3s. 6d.)—‘*The Cathedral Church of 
Worcester,” by Zdward /, Strange. Fifty-three Illustrations. (Bg, 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 117. 2s. 6¢.)—‘*The Churches of Rouen,” by Rep, 
Y. Perkins, M.A. Fifty Ulustrations, (Bell. Cr. 8vo, Pp, 125, 
2s. 6¢.)—‘*The Book of Fair Devon.” Illustrated. (United Devon 
Association. 2s, net.)—‘* The Advertisers’ Guardian.”’ (Dixon, Deny 
8vo. Pp. 376. 25. 6d.) 


Educational Books 


Essays from De Quincey, edited by 7. H. Fowl, MA. “Thy 
English Mail Coach,” ‘* Joan of Arc,” ‘Infant Literature,” On the 
Knocking at the Gate in ‘ Macbeth,’” ‘ Early Memorials of Grasmere,” 
and an ‘‘analect” from Richter, with Masson’s notes and an introduction 
by the editor. Illustrations, (Black. Fep. 8vo. Pp. 154. 25. net.) 

Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings, edited with introduction 
and notes by Join Downie, A/.A. ‘*An endeavour has been made ip 
this edition to put before the reader the facts as they are found in the 
original sources, such as Ilastings’ own letters ; and where opinions are 
ventured upon they are for the most part those cf acknowledged experts on 


the history or administration of Indian affairs.” (Blackie. Cr, 8yo, 
Pp. 208. 2s.) 
Ivanhoe. Retold by Harriet Gassiot, edited with introduction and 


notes by IV. AL. Mackenzie, B.A. 
done into simple English. 
6d. net.) 

As You Like It (The Picture Shakespeare). The play, with notes 
and an introduction, and very pretty illustrations. Shakespeare in this 
guise should be very welcome in the upper classes of schools. (Blackie, 
Fep. 8vo. Pp. 144. Is.) 

Tamango, by Prosper Mérimée, edited by J. E. Michell, MA, 
(Blackie’s Modern Language Series). Text, notes, introduction and 
vocabulary. (Blackie. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 66. 15.) 


Scott’s great romance, cut down, and 
Illustrations. (Black. Fep. 8vo. Pp, 8 


New Editions and Reprints 


**The Epicurean,” by Zhomas Moore, with an introduction by Justin 


Hannaford. (Greening. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 244. 35. 6a.)—‘‘ The Prairie,” 
by Fenimore Cooper, illustrated by C. Z. Brock. (Macmillan. Cr. 8v0, 
Pp. 438.° 2s. 6a.)—* Julius Cosar” and * The Two Gentlemen of 


Verona” (Chiswick Shakespeare), with introduction and notes by Joka 
Dennis and illustrations by Byam Shaw. (Bell. Pott 8vo. Pp. 16. 


and 102. Is, 6d, net per vol,)—*‘ The Interpreter,” by G. 7. Whyte- 
Melville, iustrated by Z. EB Kemp-Welch. (Ward, Lock. Cr. 8vo. 
Pp. 432. 35. 64)—‘*Ad Astra,” by C. W. Wynne. Sixth edition, 


(Richards. Fep. 4to. 55. net.) 

‘* Madame : a Life of Henrietta, Daughter of Charles I., Duchess of 
Orleans,” by /u/ia Cartright (Mrs. Henry Ady). Portraits, (Seeley. 
Demy 8vo. Pp. 406. 75. 6d. Second edition. )—* Studies of the Soul,” 
by J. Brierley, B.A, (Clarke. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 306. 35. 6d. Second 
edition.)—‘* The Alleged Haunting of B-— House,” edited by 4. 


Goodrich- Freer (Miss ) and the late John Marquess of Bute. (Pearson. 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 244. 25. Revised edition.)—‘‘The Force of Truth,” by 
Rev. Thomas Scott. (Religious Tract Society. Fep. 8vo. Pp. 14% 
1s. 6d. Seventh edition. )—** Poetical Works of Tennyson.” (Macmillan. 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 646. 35. 6d. New ‘* Globe” edition.)—* The Bible in 
Spain,” by George Borrow. (Lane. 12mo. Pp. 553. 2s. net.)—‘ The 
Wide Wide World,” by Ziizabeth Wetherall. Wlustrated. (Pearson. 
Extra cr. 8vo. Pp. 574.)-‘*James Macdonell, Journalist,” by WV. 
Robertson Nicoll. Portrait. (Hodder & Stoughton. Demy 8vo. Pp. 356. 
6s. New edition.) — Bleak House,” introduction by George Gissing, 
notes by /. G. Avtten, illustrations by Beatrice Alcock. (Methuen. 
2vols. Cr. Svo. Pp. 545, 527. 6s. net.)—** Verses and Translations,” 
by Charles Siuart Calverley. (Bell. Fep. 8vo. Pp. 214. 15. net.)— 
**John Halifax.” Frontispieces. (Methuen. 2 vols, 12mo. Pp. 32> 


370. 35. net. ‘* Little Library ” series. ) 

Volume XX. of the ‘ Strand Magazine ” (July to December, 1900) is 
quite up to the standard which this popular publication has set for itself. 
It contains several hundred illustrations, and articles or stories by such 
writers as A. Conan Doyle, F. Anstey, John Strang: Winter, H. G. 
Wells, W. W. Jacobs, Richard Marsh, Frank 17: Bullen, Henry W. 
Lucy, and Robert Farr. 


— 





Typewriting and Shorthand.—Prompt, accurate, and at mode- 
rate cost. Authors’ MSS., over 10,000 words, Is. per 1,000. General 
documents, 1}¢. per folio. Carbons half-price top copy. Pupils received. 
Miss ANSELL, 63 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 
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vil ENGLAND LAST THE CENTURY ? 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


FOR JANUARY. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

SOME OF THE CONTEN'S. 


SIR ROBERT HART ON 
CHINA AND RECONSTRUCTION. 


MR. T. W. RUSSELL, M.P., ON 
IRELAND AND IRISH LAND. 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON ON 
MAURICE HEWLETT. 


“THE FORTNIGHTLY”: A RETROSPECT. 
And other Articles on 


LORD ROSEBERY—THE PAINTERS OF SEVILLE—THE DAWN OF A 
REIGN-SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN—MUSSULMAN VIEW OF THE 
TRANSVAAL—“ HEROD,” &c. &c. 


The Number COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., LONDON. 


THE FINER SPIRIT 


AND OTHER POEMS 6d. 
BY Net. 


T. W. H. CROSLAND 


Author of “ Literary Parables.” 











Literature.—‘‘ There is both thought and style, a true feeling for the 
sguificant word and the dignified rhythm.” 

Literary World.—‘' The change from gay to grave has brought us no 
sued of disappointment ; indeed we are inclined to think that Mr, Crosland 
is more to be enjoyed in broadcloth than in motley.” 

Outlook.—‘‘ Here is a little book of more than little goodness ; musical, 
inspiriting, and resolutely upon the side of the angels.” 





UNICORN PRESS, 7 CECIL COURT, E.C. 





ARE AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 
State Wants.—I want to buy FIRST EDITIONS of Thackeray, Ainsworth, 
Maryat, George Meredith, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Jesse, Pardoe, Freer, R. L. Steven- 
sa, T, Hardy, Jane Austen ; also Books illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, Rowlandson, 
Alken, Phiz, &c. Also rare Alpine Works and Journals, 25s. (each lot) offered for 
“Country Life,” first 4 vols. ; Gardiner's History, 2 vols., 1863 ; Behmen's Works, 
wh, 1784.—-EDWARD FAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 








To BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE LIBRARIES. — The 
January Catalogue of valuable Second-hand Works and New Remainders, offered at 
Py rently reduced, is now ready, and will be sent post free upon application to 

-H. SMITH & SON, Library Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


i 


“For Holiday Time.” 
“ Affords Capital Amusement.” 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PEOPLE YOU KNOW. 














Sanaa 


BEING 


INTIMATE PORTRAITS 


OF SOME OF THE 


MEN AND WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 
Edited by PERCY A. HURD. 


The Portraits were drawn for the most part by intimate 
friends of the subjects. 


Among these subjects are— 


The KAISER. ABDUL HAMID. 

Lord SALISBURY. The Archbishop of CANTERBURY 
Lord ROSEBERY. Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT. 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, | CECIL JOHN RHODES, 

HENRY ARTHUR JONES, | JOSEPH H. CHOATE. 

ELLEN TERRY. | Lord LISTER. 


Sir JOHN TENNIEL, | T. P. O'CONNOR. 
LUGARD of AFRICA. | JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
MEMORIES. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. BURNE-JONES. The KHALIFA. 


“The article on Sir William Harcourt is remarkably good, as are several of the 
others in the volume, which is readable throughout.”—A theneum. 

** An interesting book.” —Padl Mali Gazette. 

‘* In many ways affords capital amusement.”—Puddishers' Circular. 

‘The title speaks for itself, ana among the people we (ought to) know are the 
Kaiser, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, the Queen-Regent of Spain, Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, the Pope, Abdul Hamid, and Queen Wilhelmina. We should be delighted 
to know all these people, and Mr. Hurd's book does its best for us in giving us breezy 
little pieces of writing describing each subject from a friend's ‘point of view. This 
collection of essays is as welcome as ‘ The Outlook’ itself."—S¢. ¥ames's Gazette. 

“Clever sketches of public men........ fresh and interes ing to the general public.” 

Liverpool Mercury. 

‘It should become popular not only with those who are anxious as to the lives of 
great men merely out of curiosity, but to writers and historians of our time; and with alk 
who take an interest in the study of human character in all its varied phases.” 

Morning Herald. 

** Pleasant enjoyment and diversion may be found in passing from portrait to portrait. 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery lead the way ; then come the Kaiser, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Mr. Rhodes, Mr, Chamberlain, Lord Russell of Killowen, Ellen Terry, 
the Queen-Regent of Spain, Sir William Harcourt, Emile Zola, and more than a score: 
of others as variously gifted as those mentioned.” — Scotsman. 

** On the whole the likenesses are remarkably true to life, the characteristic features 
being well caught by the artist."—Leeds Mercury. 

“There is much that is really interesting in the book, especially concerning 
foreigners with whom we are not quite as familiar as wish our own great men.” —Queen. 

“A really delightful bock. They are excellently well done. Not one contains a 
singe page of dulness. The portraits are appreciative, as might have beea expected, 
but still triendliness has not forbidden a good deal of candid criticism—of the just, not 
the venomous description, however. It is the best book we have met with for many a 
long day, and it deserves a big meed of success.”— Weekly Dispatch. 

“They are personal in the sense that they deal very directiy and familiarly with the 
subject, but without anything in the way of spite or ill-will. Very well done, and 
reveal the man in his habit as he lives.” — Bristol Mercury. 

** Are certainly worthy of republication.”—County Gentleman. 

‘* There should be room for sucha voluae. There are thirty ‘portraits’ and three 
‘memories,’ and there is a pleasant variety in the mode of treatment, as most of the 
portraits were written by different people."—Daily Graphic. 

** Taken as a whole, tne series is bright and informative to an unusual degree,” 

Review of the Week. 

‘There are a number of very interesting foreign portraits, Leo XIII., Queen 
Wilhelmina, the Kaiser, the Queen-Regent of Spain, and others, all exceedingly well 
written.” — Umpire (in Book of the Week). 

“ The book is in every way a h:ghly irteresting ose, and I heartily recommend you 
to add it to your bookshelf.” — Whitehall Review. 

** One of the most delightful collections of personalities which has been published.” 

Lxaminer. 


BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 





BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Flighest Town in England. 

On the Mountain Limestone 

1,000 feet above sea-level. 
Charming Scenery. 





Pure Air. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEU AATISM, SCIATICA, &c. 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &c. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to. 


THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
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LOMACGUNDA DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


‘Tue sixth annual general meeting was held on Monday last at Winchester House. Mr. 
John Seear presided, and, in moving the adoption of the report, reminded them that 
about that time last year he placed before the shareholders, with a certain amount of 
detail, the data acquired by the Company's consulting engineer, Mr. Telford Edwards, 
on his various visits to the Company's properties. With the best will in the world not 
to indulge in too favourable a view of the future, one was forced to the conclusion by 
the facts and figures submitted that in the Ayrshire mine the Company had an ex- 
tremely valuable property. ‘To-day it was his pleasant duty to tell the shareholders 
that not only had that conclusion been justified by the results of the operations which 
had since been carried out, but that the estimates made by Mr. Edwards had been 
much exceeded. During the twelve months their capital account had not been subject 
to any change, but since the closing of the books the directors had allotted, in con- 
sideration of the transfer of the Woodbyrne Ayrshire Company's assets, 49,628 shares. 
A little delay had been experienced in the completion of this business in consequence of 
Froceedings which some of the shareholders in that Company took against their directors 
to restrain the latter from completing the contract; but eventually this Com- 
panv entered into possession of the Woodbyrne Company's property and assets, 
including about £22,500 in cash. During the year under review over £20,000 
had been spent on development, buildings, plant, and stores; but this amount 
had been decreased to the sum appearing in the balance-sheet by the deduction 
of £3,645, the value of the gold won vp to June -30. The claim holdings of 
the Company at June 30 last stood at 300 claims and a two-thirds interest in three blocks 
of ten each, the difference as compared with last year being represented by those taken 
over from the Woodbyrne Ayrshire Company. Since then two blocks contiguous to 
this Company's Ayrshire claims had been pegged, not because it was thought they had 
any particular value, but in order to secure the ground, which might be required for 
future developments. A pumping site 6} acres in extent had also been located. He 
then referred at great length to the Ayrshire mine and to the operations which had been 
carried out on it during the year, and, having congratulated the shareholders on the 
prospects of the concern, he stated that on the receipt of Mr. Edwards's final report on 
the property the directors would consider the advisability of floating the Ayrshire mine 
as agold-mining company. The flotation would be an importart one for, as far as 
could be judged at present, the mine was likely to turn out he largest in 
Rhodesia. Mr. Edwards stated that the initial reduction plant should be on the basis 
of &0 to 100 stamps, which might eventually have to be increased to 209 stamps, 
The Chairman went on to say : I think I have fully given youan account of our operations 
for the past twelve months ; but I should like you to remember that they have been 
conducted in face of great difficulties. For instance, the railway was for many months 
in the hands of the military, which not only enormously increased the price of com" 
modities, but rendered it extremely difficult to get plant and material passed along the 
line. Then there was the labour difficulty. Sometimes, during the month of July 
netably, it was exceedingly difficult to procure boys, and our development work almost 
‘came to a standstill in consequence. Our latest advices from the mine with regard to 
labour are more reassuring ; nevertheless, it is a question it behoves the Chartered 
Company to take in hand and seriously consider. Since we last met the board has been 
strengthened by the appointment of Dr. Hans Sauer, a gentleman well known, I am 
sure, to most of you, and one who is excelled by none in his knowledge of the conditions 
of mining in Rhodesia. His advice and counsel have been of the utmost use to us, and 
I am happy to have this occasion to acknowledge it. I now beg to propose the 
adoption of the report and accounts. 

Dr. H. Sauer seconded the resolution, and said that he had known the Ayrshire 
Mine since 1893, and had always had the greatest confidence that it would prove a 
valuable property. From the result of the developments he was now able to say that it 
was a property that was excelled by none in South Africa, and was equalled by only two 
or three of the Rand mines. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Maund, Mr. A. K. Tharp and 
Major S. Wynne-Finch were re-elected directors of the Company. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to Mr. Telford Edwards and Mr. H. E. Jones (the 
engineers), and a similar compliment to the Chairman closed the proceedings. 
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RHODESIA EXPLORATION Any 
DEVELOPMENT CO., LTD. 


Tue sixth ordinary general meeting of the Rhodesia Exploration and D, . 
Company, Limited, was held on Monday last at Winchester House, E.C., Mr 
Seear (Chairman of the Company) presiding. + J 
The Secretary (Mr. H. G. Latilla) having read the notice conver ing the meetj 
The Chairman, in the course of a statement of considerable length, said: I yp 

endeavour, as briefly as possible, to give you an up-to-date view of our holdings ani 
their value, and, as usual, will deal with the accounts first. The issued Capital js nop 
%125,000, which is an increase on last year of 27,382 shares. Of these 2,382 Were issue 
in October 1899, and the balance of 25,000 shares was issued last February, Te 
shareholders, as promised, were given the preferential right of applying for these share 
which were issued at 44; 19,coo were applied for, and as our shares have since bee 
quoted at over 7, a good profit could have been made. Turning to the asset side Of the 
balance-sheet you will see that the cost of our claims bas increased from £70,690 
£108,391—over £37,000. This is due to the vigorous manner in which d, 
has been carried out during the year, notably on the Revue, Gatling Hill, Abercon, 
and Yankee Doodle. Various shares taken at cost stand in the balancehe 
at £159,452. This is a considerable increase over the item last year, whic 
was £116,635, and is caused chiefly by the interests taken in the Filabusi Charterlan, 
Crewe's Rhodesia Development, Crewe and Button's Contracting, and Minesand Lands 
of Rhodesia Development Companies, and by the sale to the Yankee Doodle 
ment Company of various claims upon which we had spent up to the date of the balan. 
sheet over £16,c00. Turning to the profit and loss account, on the credit side the 
item of importance besides dividends and interests is the profit we have derived fromity 
realisation of shares amounting to £40,192. The balance carried to the balan» 
sheet, being profit for the year, amounts to £25,497. Since June 30 the profit and los 
account has been increased by £18,125, and if you deduct the same ratio of expen 
from that amount, you may assume that we have made about £15,090 since the baianes. 
sheet was made up. If you turn to Schedule “‘ A” on page 12 of the report, you willseety 
we have shares standing o 1 December 11 last, Stock Exchange carry-over day, ata marke 
valuation of £242,500. As these stand in our books at only £58,000 you will see that: 
have an unrealised additional profit of close on £209,002. On the same page you ij 
find details of the Company's holdings in shares which up to the pr-sent have not be 
dealt in on the Stock Exchange. With regard to the shares which are due tous by 
not yet allotted, I take this opportunity of giving shareholders an idea of our interes 
in the respective companies. The figures, however, are only approximate. We gy 
receive in the Mines and Lands of Rhodesia 52,5co shares ; Crewe and Button'sContng. 
ing, 12,000; Scottish Mashonaland Gold Mining, 21,000: Selukwe Columbia Gy 
Mine, 40,000; Mayfair Development, 79,000 ; Gatling Hill Gold Mining, 53,000; ani 
Davies’ Selukwe Development Company, Limited, 30,600 shares. The bulk of the 
shares, together with those more specifically set out in schedule “ B,” figure in th 
balance-sheet as costing £99,220. If we take the total number of shares at present he 
in all companies—namely, 573,470—and divide the total cost—namely, £189,00-2 
works out roughly at 6s. 4d. per share, and includes 48,275 Lomagunda Developmen, 
30,358 Chicago-Gaika, 1,100 Selukwe Gold Mining, 3,712 Crescens Matabele, 45,7 
Bulawayo Market, 21,300 Lomagunda Reefs shares, and virtually the whole of th 
shares as per schedule “ B.” It is not, in my opinion, unreasonable to suppose that yor 
Company will derive handsome profits from the major part of these investmens, 
Accompanying the report is a full list of your Company's holdings in claims, farms, & 

Having referred in some detail to the holdings of other companies in which th 
Rhodesia Expleration and Development is interested, the Chairman proceeded: Ow 
policy is, I think you will agree with me, the best that can be adopted—viz » t0 firs 
prove the value of our mines, and then float. This means, of cour-e, a c 
expenditure of cash. We have rot yet had the opportunity of placing before the pabii 
a gold-mining proposition, although we have launched several development compania 
We hope shortly to change this order of thiwgs ; but, of course, much depends on th 
state of the markets, as under the present depressing influences there is not much induce 
ment, no matter how good the property is. I can confidently recommend the Gatlig 
Hill, which will probably be our first mining company, to the attention of our shar 
holders. With regard to the Rhodesia Matabeleland Development Company, Crewe’ 
Rhodesia Development Company, Mines and Lands of Rhodesia Development Compan, 
Davies’ Selukwe Development Company, Scottish Mashonaland Gold Mining Company, 
Mayfair Development Company, these companies have not yet started de : 
mer the reasons being in each instance the same —viz., the prohibitive and abnomd 
rates ruling for all things in connection with mining work. He concluded by moving te 
adoption of the report and accounts. i ¥ 

Dr. Hans Sauer seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. : 

The retiring directors were re-elected, and a vote of thanks to the Chairmanani 
directors closed the proceedings. 































































LOCAL LOANS STOCK. 


Not redeemable before 1st April, 1912, and bearing Interest until that date 
at £3 per Cent. per Annum, payable Quarterly. 


ISSUE OF - - £4,000,000. 


Minimum Price £98 per Cent. 


Tue GOVERNOR and COMPANY of the BANK OF ENGLAND give notice 
that they are AUTHORISED to receive TENDERS for £4,000,coo LOCAL LOANS 
STOCK, to be created by the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury under 
the National Debt and Local Loans Act, 1887—50 and 51 Vict., c. 16. 

The Stock will be inscribed in the books of the Bank of England, and consolidated 
with the existing Local Loans Stock. 

As regards security, quarterly payment of Dividends, transmission of Dividend 
Warrants by post, and exemption from stamp duty on Transfers, Local Loans Stock is 
on precisely the same footing as Consols. 

Trustees are empowered under the Act to invest in this Stock. 

The first quarter's dividend on this issuc will be payable on the sth April next. 

Tenders must be delivered at the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of England, on 
TUESDAY, the 8th January, 1901, before 2 o'clock, and a deposit of £5 per cent. on the 
nominal amount of the Stock tendered for must be paid at the time of the delivery of 
the tender ; the deposit must nct be enclosed in the tender. 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full, and in the case of 
partial allotment the balance of the deposit will be applied towards the first instalment. 

Tenders must be for even hundreds of Stock, and may be for the whule or any part 
of the Stock in multiples of £100. Each tender must state what amount of money will 
be given for every £100 of Stock. The minimum price, below which no tender will be 





accepted, has been fixed at £98 for every £100 of Stock. All tenders must be at prices 
which are multiples of sixpence. 
In the event of the receipt of tenders for a larger amount of Stock than that to be 
issued, at or above the minimum price, the tenders at the lowest price accepted will 
ject to a pro rata diminution. , 
7 ue on which the further payments on account of the Loan will be required at 
as follows :— 







(so much as, when added to the deposit, will lear 
On Tuesday, the 22nd January, 1901, - Seventy-five Pounds (Sterling) to be paid 
\each hundred pounds of Stock. 
On Tuesday, the roth February, 1901, £25 per cent. 
On Tuesday. the roth March, 1901, £25 per ceut. 
On Tuesday, the 16th April, 1gor, £25 per cent. 

The instalments may be paid in full on or after the 22nd January, 190t, wire 
count at the rate of £3 per cent. per annum. In the case of default in the Ls pr 
any instalment at its proper date, the deposit and instalments previously paid will 
liable to forteiture. a 

Scrip Certificates to bearer, with coupon attached for the Dividend payable sth Apel 
next, will be issued in exchange for the provisional receipts. The Stock will be insert 
in the Bank books on or after 16th April, 1901, but scrip paid up in full, in anticipate, 
may be forthwith inscribed. ’ 

hectiedem must be made upon the printed forms, which may be obtained ot 
Bank of England, or any of its Branches; at the Bank of Ireland ; and of Mess 
Mullens, Marshall & Co., 4 Lombard Street, E.C. 

Bank of England, 1st January, 1901. 
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READERS TEMPORARILY ABSENT FROM TOWN, AND Counts 
RESIDENTS, may have THE OUTLOOK sent to ANY ADDRESS within the 
UniTep Kincpom for delivery by the first post on Saturday morning a 
the rate of FoURTEENPENCE per four weeks, or SIXTEENPENCE per 
weeks to any ADDRESS ABROAD. Address; Publisher, TH® OUTLOOM 
109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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FOR THE ARMY REFORMER. 








Price 6d. (by post, 7d.) 
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jest BEING EXTRACTS FROM SPEECHES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
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= What Critics Abroad Say. Views of Critics at Rome. 

rar, whic 

mT New YorK Eventnc Post.—‘‘Coming at a time when all DaiLy Mait.—“ They are informed with a spirit of knowledge 
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